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THE DYING GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 
Mother! my life is ficeting fast, 
[ wish it not to stay,— 
My happiness has long since past, 
It came but to decay. 


Mother ! the purple tide of life, 
Fast freezes in my veins ; 

I leave a world of woe and strife, 
Where but one friend remains. 

Mother! thou always wast to me, 
Worth all the world but one, 

Who shared my hours of grief and glee, 
But he, alas! is gone. 


Mother! my sight is growing dim, 
And shorter grows my breath : 
Mother! I go to follow him 
Who loved me until death. 


Mother! when asked, pray do not hide, 
*T would be a useless part, 

Of what your only daughter died, 
Say, ‘twas a Broken Heart. 


SERENADE. 
She sleeps, she sleeps ! then let the perfumed gale 
Waft thy soul-breathing strains, my sweet guitar. 
Now favoring Beauty iists the lover's tale, 
And plighted faith attests each twinkling star. 
Wake thee, my dearest, wake thee! by my side 
The morrow’s lagging dawn shall hail thee bride. 


Waft in soft slumber still ; the silken shade 
Of her long lashes veils that bright dark eye : 
Oh! for that glance that all my cares repaid, 
One kindly word! one - mur i ew 


Wake thee 
The morrow’s g dawn shall hail thee bride. 
Still dost thou sleep, my dearest, then farewell : 
Lo, Midnight urges on his cloudy ear : 
Yet, when the moon shall night’s dark shades dispel, 
Once more this strain shall wake my sweet guitar : 
Wake thee, my dearest, wake thee ! by my side 
The wished-for dawn demands the blushing bride. 





—— 

MISS KEMBLE’S NEW PLAY. 

The Star of Seville: 
ble). Saunders and Otley. 

There appears to be a frain of the Kembles laid from Covent Garden Theatre, 


straight through fame, up to something very like immortality. Mrs. Siddons’s 
Lady Macbeth, Queen Katherine, and (Queen Constance, were not written, or 


they would have gone hand in hand with Shakspeare. John Kemble’s Macbeth, | 


Coriolanus, and Hamlet, are only not dea'hless, because ie are not deathless. 


We only grieve that there is no stereotype for the memory. Charles Kemble’s | 


Cassio, Ro:neo, and Falconbridge, are Kemble realizations of Shakspeare ;—the 
highest menta! achievement which can be ceded to any dramatic artist. Miss 
Fanny Kemble won golden opinions from all sorts of men as an actress,—but we 
confess, with the Kemble madness strong upon us, she seemed to us to fail in the 
true Kemble vigour and intensity. Yet, disappointing us thus, * at one elastic 


hound *’ she has 1ow sprung into the purer air of genius, and sought fame in a | 
From the actress she has soared into the authoress. | 


ugher and clearer element. 


The * Star of Seville’’ is a dramatic poem, full of poetical beauties—strongly 


iarked with onginality, not of character, but of thought—tnted with imitations 
of the style of the old writers—yet, on the whole, distinguishing the writer, as | 


me capable of accomplishing a dramatic work not unworthy the regard of those 
who know the value of Massinger and Ford. 

The plot of this drama is simple enough. A/phonzo, the young King of Spain, 
comes to Seville in his progress through his deminions, and is enthusiastically 
welcomed ; Don Pedro and Don Carlos (the latter much attached to the king 
irom childhood) are two nobles of Seville. Estre/lu, the sieter of Don Pedro, is 
betrothed, and on the eve of marriage with Don Carlos. 

The king, in passing through the city, sees Estrella at her balcony, and is ena- 


moured of her, and employs Arias, his cousin and favourite, to procure him an | 


interview, ‘Tis is arranged, andthe king enters her apartment from the balco- 
ny. Her screams bring her brother, Don Pedro, to her rescue. A struggle en- 
sues, and the king escapes. The latter is so enraged, that he sends for Carlos, 
and instigates (or commands) him to murder Pedro, on the plea of his having at- 
tempted the life of his sovereign. The king binds him to the dreadful act before 
he tells hira who is to be his victim; when Don Carlos reads the name, he still 
considers himself fatally sworn to the deed, works himself into a state of mad- 
ness and intoxication—seeks Pedro—provokes him into a combat, and kills him 
Carlos is taken—he confesses he is the murderer—is condemned and executed. 
Estrella goes mad—escapes from those who have the care of her into the street 
—sees Carlos az he ts being led to execution—rushes to the scaffold, and dies 
with him. 

This drama. or dramatic poem, is, as we have already remarked, full of poeti- 
cal beauties; and we have the sincerest pleasure in being the means of first in- 
troducing some of them to our readers. Love is an old theme,—but sec what a 
young and intellectual woman can originate on the subject :— 

Carlos. Oh! Pedro, pardon me, thou ne’er didst love ! 
*Tis writ in the smooth margin of thy brow, 
And in the steady lustre of thine eye. 
Thy blood did never riot through thy veins 
With the distemper'd hurried course of love ; 
Thy heart did never shake thy shuddering frame 
With the thick startled throbbing pulse of love : 
Thou hast ne’er wept love's bitter burning tears ; 
Hoped with love's wild unutterable hope, 
Nor drown'd in love's dark, fathomless despair. 
Thine is a stedfast and a fixed nature, 
Gainst which the tide of passion and desire 
Breaks harmless as the water o'er the rock, 
And the rich light of beauty shines alone 
On thy soul's surface, leaving all beneath it 
Unmoved and cold as subterranean springs. 
love bath no power o'er spirits such as thine, 
Nor comes not nigh to them. 

Estrella Oh! tell me, Pedro, 
Whom hast thou loved? 

Pedro. Thee, from thy cradle upwards ! 

Est. Nay; but whom dost thou love ? 

Pedro. Thee, more than life! 

Est. Flouter, wilt thou not answer me in seriousness * 











«a Drama, in Fieve Acts. By Mrs. Butler (late Miss Kem- | 


| Pedro. Some other time, sweet ; but for that, no matter 
Whether my heart hath bled beneath the dart, 

Or whether there hath stuck no arrow there : 

| I know the very difference that lies 

*Twixt hallow'd love and base unholy lus: ; 

| 1 know the one js as a golden spur, 

Urging the spirit to all noblest aims ; 

The other but a foul and miry pit 

O’erthrowing it in midst of its career ; 

1 know the one is as a living spring 

Of virtuous thoughts, true dealings, and brave deeds— 
Nobler than glory, and more sweet than pleasure,— 
Richer than wealth, begetter of more excellence 
‘Than aught that from this earth corrupt takes birth, 
Second alone in the fair fruit it bears 

‘To the unmixed ore of true devotion : 

I know that lust is all of tais, spelt backwards ; 
Fouler than shame, and bitte cr than sorrow, 

More loathly than most abject penury— 

Nor hath it fruit or beafing to require it, 

Save sick satiety and good men’s scorn. 

He that doth serve true love I love and honour ; 
And he that is lust’s slave, | do despise, 

Though he were twenty times the King of Spain ; 
Wherewith I do commend me to your favours, 

And leaye ye to your parting undisturbed. 


The above has all the daringness and truth of genius, unassoiled by the timi- 
dity of the sex. 
Again, the following if not dramatic, is so full of the essence of poetry, that 
we feel impelled to extract it. 
Carlos. Dost thou not think that I shall love thee well ' 
Dost thou not know that in this air-clipped earth 
There’s no created thing I love like thee? 
Tell me—oh ! tell me, sweetest, dearest, best ' 
Dost theu not feel how utterly I love thee! 
Speak to me, dear Estrella; do not tom 
Thy fair eyes bere are tearsin them ' 
el ePuded thee? 


te, 

ing too blest a penance for my sin, 

‘Lill thou forgive me : wherefore dost thou weep * 
Est. Oh, nature knows no other coin for joy 

Or grief, but melts them both alike in tears : 

I have a thousand stifling feelings press 

My heart to bursting ; joy to the height of pain 

Comes like a flood upon my every sense ; 

Thy voice runs through my frame like the soft touch 

Of summer winds o’er trembling harp-strings playing, 

Thy gentle words and looks that, though I love, 

I dare not meet, make my soul faint within me 

Oh! Carlos, there is pain in this deep pleasure, 

Aud e’en our joys taste of earth's bitter root; 

Besides, there is a thought that, hand in hand 

With the sweet promise of our marriage, comes 

Like shadow upon sunlight—I must go 

Irom my dear home—the home of all my life, 








| Where I have lived, oh! such a happy time! 
Aurora’s tears are not more like each other 
| Than the bright ever-blessed maiden hours 


That the sun of time has, one by one, dried up. 


| Once more, as to poetry—why will not the authoress give herseif up to the 
| drama of poetry, instead of wasting herself upon the poetry of the drama _— 
Est. Jtisin vain: like the exulting sun, 
My light pursues thy wisdoim’'s conquer'd shadows, 
And chases them from off my land of hope. 
See, thou false prophet—see where the bright morning 
Stands laughing on the threshold of the east— 
Where are the clouds thou saidst did veil the dawn * 
Look how the waters mirror back again 
The blushing curtains of Avrora’s bed. 
| O fresh and fragrant earth, and glorious skies 
| All strewn with rosy clouds—sweet dewy breath 
| Of earliest buds unfolded in the night— 
And thou—thou winged spirit of melody, 
' Thou lark that mountest singing to the sun, 
Fair children of the gold-eyed morn, I hail ye! 
There dwells not one sad thought within my breast ; 
“Tis the broad noon-day there of light and love 
The earth rebounds beneath my joyous feet : 
I am a spirit—a spirit of hope and joy! 


It is impossible to say that the passages we have extracted are not remarkably 
| beautiful, —nay, more, remarkably original ;—but they are beautiful as the con- 
templative creations of the mind of the authoress, revelling in imagination, rather 
than the utterance of the lover, or than the dialogue of two, even impassioned, 
creatures devoted to each other. Romeo and Juliet rhapsodized—they did not 
debate. In the intensest scenes of Othello, he and Tago become monosyllabic. 
Language becomes concentrated when under the hand of passion. 

The underplot is too slight to notice,—it was evidently intended as a mere re- 
lief to the tragic parts—and is sometimes out of keeping and misplaced. We 
must also add, that there are vulgarities in the old writers, and that Mrs. Butler 
is rash enough “ to follow them over that hedge ;” but she has genius enough— 
and sense enough—and years, before her, enough—to compel her errors “to lean 
to virtue’s side.” 








his head, and growl out, “my cabin ;’’ which, being interpreted, meant that [ 
should descend and there wait his pleasure. 

‘* Now, sit,” said the skippor on entermg, “ thongh I know you to be as sloven- 
ly in keeping watch as any young man that ever escaped a court-martial for neglect 
of duty, I believe you’re well enough in a boat; andthe ship can spare your ser- 
vices,’ he added by way of qualification, ‘and not find out her loss till you come 
back again. At one bell,* you'll man and arm the double-banked twelve-oared 
cutter; take a compass, some rum—buiscuit, and a mate to bring the boat back 
if you get killed, and keep her quietly dogging about this part of the coast 
owe close in shore. In about a couple of hours or so, you'll see a fire-tal- 
oon.” 

“A what! did you say, sir,” I inquired, humbly coscluding I had misunder- 
stood him, from the mumbling manner in which he spéke. 

“A what! did I say, sir!” mimicked Pangdon, angrily scowling at me from 
beneath his shaggy eyebrows ; “a fire-balloon,” he repeated audibly enough—“ a 
thing sent up in the air with a light tacked on to its tail, for the man in the moon 
to cook his victuals by. Ask a midshipman,” continued the old Turk ina tone of 
the most contemptuous wrath, at what he had mistaken for my ignorance, “ and 
he'll tell you what it is, you dam ** but, fortunately, remembering he was not 
talking to a ‘* midshipman,” he screwed up his mouth, and succeeded in restrain- 
ing what was coming despite the soreness of his feet, and the luxury it would 
have afforded him to indulge in what we used to call in the gun-room, a “ good 
swear.” I yery soon found out what I was wanted for. Information had been 
received, that the Hyacinth, a small smuggling lugger, was expected to cross, and 
either run, or sink and anchor her cargo after dark; but the breeze being too light 
for a large craft to have any chance of success in chasing such a sneaking clipper, 
it was resolved that the frigate should bring up in Torbay for the night, as if no- 
thing were suspected (the ‘Tartar was a channel cruiser), but leave her boat be- 
hind with, what was deemed in the cabin, sufficient force to carry the “ prize,” as 
it was somewhat prematurely called. 

On asking for future orders, after the supposed capture had taken place, I was 
told to “ keep the lugger safe, the Tartars sober, and let him see us by daylight in 
the bay.”” But tbe cutter's crew had been away all the preceding night assisting 
a ship on shore, and I took the liberty of asking for fresh hands. 

** Pass the word for volunteers, and pick your men,” was Pangdon's brief 7e- 
ply ; and, at the appointed hour, the boat shoved off with muffled oars, leaving 
the frigate to’pursue her course. The breeze, as I have said before, was light, 
bot a troubled swell was rapidly getting up, which, to my mind, 
would Mow harder before we had less wind; and, ere we had parted from 
ship an hour, the rain began to fall in torrents, and the lightning @ashed around, 
while heavy peals of thunder were continually rolling tight over our heads. 

“Here’s a nice night for a fire-balloon to go up im, sir,” remarked Sims, the 
mate, addressing me. 

“Very,” I answered drily ; and, by the time I was drenched through to the 
skin, I began to wish myself on board again; for, independent of having been 
engaged on service all the preceding night, I was now on a most unpleasing duty, 
—one where hard blows, little honour, and less profit, would most likely be my 
portion if 1 succeeded (for, from the character of her skipper, it was barely pro- 
bable that either crew or cargo would ever fall into the hands of government with 
the craft), to say nothing of what was in store for me if I failed. In vain [ 
strained my eyes for the balloon, and in vain I puzzled my brains, till I became 
more stupid than usual, to discover why a common sky-rocket would not have an- 
swered every purpose just as well. Although invisible, it was clearly a mistake, 
but one which, as events tured out, made no difference either to poor Pangdom 
or myself. 

The information about the lugger was correct enough, whoever gave it, for sud- 
denly, while paddling silently about, Sims heard the words “ Let go !” which were 
instantly followed by the sound of a splash on the surface, as the very fellow we 
were on the look-out for, brought up in at least four fathom water, 

“That's him! give way, men—softly and together, now—give way.” The 
lugger lay to leeward of us, and, unfortunately, a surly growl from a beast of a 
dog, warned the smugglers there was danger in the wind; else we should have 
boarded them in the smoke while they were humbugging about their sails, and 
very likely carried the Hyacinth without losing a single man. Presently we ran 
right stem ou, to what I imagined his anchor-buoy, and the noise of that produced 
the hail of, * Boat, ahoy! Is that you, Ben?” 

** Ay, mate, all right!’ I answered ; for it was impossible that he could see 
any inore than ourselves ; and although it was discovered where we were, I saw 
no reason for letting him know what we were. 

“ How are ye to-night !"’ was the next tender inquiry. 

“ Hearty, thank ye! How’s yourself!” 

‘‘Middlin! How goes on Meg and the youngun ?” but, as the devil would have 
it, just as | had coined a reply about ** Meg and her youngun,” which I flattered 
myself might be delivered without danger, a vivid flash of lightning betrayed all, 
and revealed to the eyes of the astonished defrauder cf the revenue, not his 
friend “ Ben,” but a man-of-war’s cutter, on his larboard bow, pulling slap for 
him, and barely distant above a couple of boats’ lengths. 

** Confound my buttons !" was his pivus ejaculation, “ my heart misgived me 
it warn’t Ben. Shew alight here? In with the larboard spring a bit,t and let 
the Long ‘Tom teach ’em inanners.’”” And the lesson we received was a severe 
one, and not likely to be forgotten in a hurry; for the dazzling burst of flame 
froin the mouth of the long eighteen upon their decks, was followed by a splitting 
crash, and a bubbling rushing sound of water, as the shattered cutter sank be- 
neath our feet, amid the gurgling groans and smothered shrieks of the drowning 
wounded, and bitter execrations of the hardened villains cemposing the motley 
crew. on board the Hyacinth. 

“Strike out for the shore, and follow in my wake, lads, those that can !”’ was all 
that I ever said on the occasion. A long swim was before us, and “ sawre gut 
peut !” the order of the night. 

God knows how many escaped being hit ; more, I believe, than reached the 
beach alive. Indeed, it was “touch and go” with me, for I had a splinter sticking 
in my left shoulder, and any thing of that kind is far from improving a man’s capa- 
bilities of swimming ; but, at last, thank Heaven! J landed safely, barring a few 
bruises, and, on mustering the boat's crew to ascertain how many had been “ ex- 




















We have been so gratified by the powers shown in the ‘ Star of Seville,’ that 
we have not been able to resist writing rather as enthusiasts than as critics. Let 
the authoress study character, and devote herself to the nice discrimination of it, 
—and, with her evident powers of imagination and language, she will prodace a 
| work which “ the world will not willingly let die.” 

—EEE 
THREE YEARS OF MY LIFE; OR, ELLEN VERE. 


“ Forecastle, there! Mr. M‘Intosh, come aft,” gruffly sung out Capt. Pangdon, 


of H.M.S. Tartar, hailing my station about eight o'clock one evening, inthe month | 


| of April, when the frigate was gently slipping through the water off the coast of 
| Devon, with a light breeze from the westward, which just inflated our reyals and 
| top gallant stu'nsails, but left the lower and heavier canvass flapping against the 
groaning masts at every heave. 

“Tsay, Bill,” I overheard one of the waiters remark, as I passed the wea- 
ther gangway, “arnt the second leftenant goin’ to catch itnow! ‘The captain 
limps worse nor ever he did.” A pretty infallible sign that he was suffering 
from his corns, at which time a fellow’s commission would not have been worth 
the parchment it was written on, had Pangdon caught him tripping ever so lightly 
in his duty. 

In answer to the “ Sir!” which promptly issued from me as I reached the quar- 
ter-deck, and mechanically took off my hat, he condescended to elevate his thumb 

| in the direction of the fore peak of the battered oilskin three-cornered covering on 


pended,” out of thirteen hands, besides myself, four only, including Sims, an- 
swered totheirmames. Collecting the dripping and exhausted stragglers round 
me, I told them to “ put their best foot foremost, keep together, and make for the 
| light”? we could see burning about a mile and a half inland. 
| One poor fellow dropped in less than twenty minutes, and, after several vain 
attempts to carry him ourselves, or find immediate help, we were forced to aban- 

; don him to his fate,—and the primest seaman in the ship died like a dog, in a 
| ditch by the roadside ; for, when assistance came, it came too late, and he had 
| breathed his last. . 
| “Speak, what are ye! Smugglers or thieves?” was the salutation we wer 
| greeted with from an elderly gentleman, who, on heaving our peal at his gardem 
| bell, put his head out of one of the windows oi the house, from whence the 
| * beacon shone.” 

‘“« Neither,”’ was my reply, in answer to his question ; “but the surviving offi- 
| cers and boat’s crew of a cutter, belonging to H.M.S. Tartar, that——” 

“Eh! what, my good ‘ellow! surviving officers and crew of H.M.S. Tartar!” 


| I explained, and requested shelter for the men, when down went the sash, and we 


| could plainly hear him singing out for “‘ Merton, Merton!” But the servant, I 


| suppose, was fast asleep, “ Merton's ”’ master bustled out himself, in spite of both 
wind and rain, and unbarring the gate at the drive, welcomed us in with the 
genuine spirit of English hospitality 





* Half-past eight. 
+ The lugger was windrode. 
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Never, never, shall I forget the figures that we cut. The men, who were not 
blessed with much clothing at any time, had still less now ; and Sims literally 
having thrown off every thing in the water, presented an appearauce more allied 
to a chimpanzee in the woods, than a civilised man in a village; while the only 
outward evidence of my being an officer, consisted in my belt and scabbard (my 
sword having gone to the bottom), for expecting a struggle with the smugglers 
hand to hand, | had luckily ‘ dowsed’ both jacket and waistcoat before the boat 
went down. Shoes had I none ; and my wounded and muddy feet, dissatisfied 
with their present situation, were on the look-out for another, discontentedly pro- 
truding themselves through what remained of a pair of stockings, which had once 
been white, while the breast of my shirt was discoloured by sea-water mixed with 
blood. 

After gladly accepting what was freely offered in the shape of assistance for 
myself and party, [ left Sims in charge of the men, and started across for ‘Torbay, 
to report the misfortunes of the night, and tell a “lame tale of services unper- 
formed.” [ arrived about an hour before daylight, but no Tartar was to be found ; 
and when [ boarded a sloop of war, the commanding-officer told me she had 
never come in there since their anchor had been down, which was fu!l nine hours 
atthe least. I borrowed some dunnage, and indulged myself with a “ shake 
down” upon the deck, in the surgeon's cabin; and when [ roused up, about two 
bells* in the forenoon, I found it blowing a hard gale from the northward, the 
wind having shifted from the westward since the middle watch, during the whole 
of which it had been blowing a good double-reefed-topsail breeze. 

Days rolled on: the storm was followed by a cali, the calm again by a breeze. 
The slovp went out, and several craft came in, but brought no tidings of the 
frigate. People began to get fidgety about her. 

“Could she have been taken by the French ?” one day inquired a lady at a din- 
ner party, where Sims and I were dining. 

‘“‘ Not if Pangdon fought her, ma’am, | promise, was Lord R.’s blunt testimony | 
to the courage of her captain. 

“Had she gone down!” A “tenny”’ had weathered it, and the Tartar was 
one of the finest sea-boats ; and, in heavy weather, bore her ports up longer than 
almost any other vessel in the service. 

Three weeks elapsed, and some very clever fellow, is the Torbay Express, 
“ confidently stated upon the most unquestionable authority, that the board intend- 
ed stopping our subsistence money, drafting the fico men amongst the fleet,” and 
doing I know not what besides with the officers ; when, one evening, while dress- 
ing for a subscription ball, [ was summoned to repair in person on board tie Pan- 
dora, then bearing the flag (blue at the fore) of Vice-Admiral Sir William Heavy- 
stern. 

‘Ahem, Mr. M‘Intosh,” said the veteran, as I entered his cabin, glancing at 
my attire; ‘I am sorry to interrupt your gaiety, but this is no time for trifling. 
You'll take this "—putting a sealed packet into my hands—‘‘to the Admiralty. 
and leave your address with the porter. That's all—you may go.” 

The cutter took mé ashore again, a postchaise was waiting, and in the course 
of ten minutes [ was whirling along the road to London as fast as four horses’ legs 
could carry me. My curiosity was pretty well excited, as may be supposed ; yet, 
so well had I learned to do as I was told and ask no questions, that it was not till 
within at least twelve hours after the fate of the frigate had been blazoned over 
half the southern coast of England, that I had the slightest idea of what the con- 
tents of the despatches which I bore consisted. 

An 180-gallon butt had been picked up at sea, containing the ship's journals, 
and some other papers of consequence to her officers, but of no importance to the 
enemy ; and in the last sea-log was the following hurried entry, scrawled in Pang- 
don's own hand-writing, and dated from the capstern. 

“8. 30. P.M. In consequence of intelligence received.”—Here followed 
something about the cutter having been despatched in charge of “ Mr. M‘Intosh, 
second lieutenant.’’ And at “9 do., while under easy canvass, rounding Berry 
Head, observed a ship’s light on the horizon, S.S. W. Hauled up S., and made 
sail in chase, breeze freshening, W.S. W. 1, 30. A.M. Coming on to blow, 
sea getting up ; in first reef of main-top-sail, and first reefs of fore and mizen, 
do's.” At ‘2. tacked, N. W. Hard squalls and rain ; lightning,” followed in the 
MS. by the mark signifying “all round.” ‘Then, in half an hour was “ tacked ”’ 
again; and, lastly, came—*‘ At 3 A.M. while in the act of sounding with the 
deepsea-lead, the foremast was struck by lightning, killing Mr. Wakes, third 
lieutenant, and 7 men, besides setting the ship on fire forward. Bore up right 
before the wind, but the spring-stay having caught, the fire communicated aft to 
the mainmast-head. Cut away lanyards of lower rigging (fore and main), when 
both masts went by the wedges. Ship being still on fire forward, to prevent the 
flames driving aft (her head coming up), ewt away the mizenmast, and get tar 
paulins on the spritsail-yard. 3. 30. All efforts to extinguish the fire having fail- 
ed, cut the boom-lashings, and breaking down the starboard-waist bulwarks, 
launched the long-boat, which was swamped aloxgside by a heavy sea. Remain- 
ing quarter-boat found stove by the falling of the mizenmast. 4° less 10’. Pri- 
vate instructions, &c. having been destroyed, these are headed-up and hove over- 
board. Eddystone Light bearing N. by E., fire raging. Officers and men doing 
their duty to the last. All hope gone, and may God help us. 

““R. Panepon.’’* 

So much for the poor old barky ; but the individnal fate of her gallant crew,— 
leftfonly the horrible choice, between the alternatives of being burned or drowned 
—remained, and still remains, a dark and dreadful mystery. Sims and I had to 


‘man, combining, in fact, all the best and worst characteristics of his country- | 
men; and his errand now, was to bid me be his guest at dinner, and his second | 
ina duel. ‘*Who was he going to fight with?” ‘Faith! he hardly knew 
himself. A fellow in the guards, though, he believed, of the name of Correll.” » 

“© What about?” 

“That, he couldn't tell. Something to do with some young lady, at some 
ball” he had been at the night before. But, however, for a wonder, he had re- 
ceived, not sent the challenge, this time ; and * Major Seymour” was the guards- 
man’s friend. : 

Although only too happy to oblige “ Riddling Jemmy,” his engagements clashed | 
most confoundedly with mine; for he had made an appointment for my meeting 
Seymour at half-past eight in the evening, and I had fully intended going down 
by the seven o’clock Chatham coach, and sleeping on board the brig ; but my 





" June 3, 


Lizard well over on the starboard quarter within six days after * blue-peter ” had 
been hoisted. 

In the active discharge of the duties of my profession I endeavoured to dicen 
thought—forget Ellen Vere, and all and every thing connected with her; but | 
was unequal to the task, for, of all hard lessons, the hardest to learn is to forget 
Go where I would, sleeping or waking, in the calm or storm, in Biseay’s bois. 
terous bay or Afric’s sultry shores, it was all the same—I was haunted and har- 
rassed till I was driven wild; and oft in the stilly night have I sent the Officer 
below, and, taking charge myself, paced the deck for hours and hours at a time 
trying to weary myself into that sleep, which an evil conscience and ill-regulated 
| mind deprived me of. 

After we had been at least five months knocking about the coast, without 
falling in with any thing, my ears were gladdened in the middle watch one 





good resolutions were soon knocked on the head, by the fear of being ridiculed as | night, by the report of a ‘strange sail on our weather bow standing in for the 


‘*duty bound ;” and I passively submitted to be led by the nose, because I want- 
ed strength of mind sufficient to say “ No.” I dined with O'Sullivan, and, true 
to the minute, came the soldier. He wasa little stiff at first, but soon unbent, 


. ‘ at; | Go —_ “a ¢ any 
and, when we came to business, I found him as gentlemanly and accommodating | Schooner-rigged and cotton cany 


a man as any one would wish to deal with. 
“ Vl tell you what, my dear sir! 


your man and mine shooting each other whenever and wherever they like,—that’s 


their look-out ; but I’ve been pressed in against my will. ‘This is my first com- 
mand, and I don’t intend to lose it.” ; 

“Certainly not, Captain M‘Intosh; certainly not,” interrupted the major. 
‘Mr. Correll’s off guard—only say where you'll have it, what time—it can make 
no difference to him; and as for me, you know, I'm quite a secondary considera- 
tion,”’ he added, perpetrating a most indifferent pun. 

‘‘ What do you say to Gravesend, then, nine o’clock, and start from London in 
company at seven to-morrow morning ! 
ten,” I added, my thoughts running on the brig, ‘and 

‘Agreed. Good night!” and he took his hat and went. — 

Refusing point Slank to drink any more, we sallied out, beat up Tom’s quar- 
ters, and turning into the opera, to hear the Prima Donna, see others, and be 
seen ourselves. ‘I'he pit was about as crowded and hot as the Black-hole in 
Calcutta when we entered, and as it was impossible to get a seat, we were, of 
course, obliged to stand. 

“There, Mac, look there!” exclaimed O'Sullivan, nudging my elbow, ** three 
boxes to the starboard hand of that girl in the pearls, same tier ;—isn ¢ she a 
beauty 7’ And, certainly, if dark hair, soft blue eyes, and a fair complexion, are 
worthy of admiration, he was right. 

“Tom, you villain!” I said, turning to my brother, * that’s your old godmo- 
ther.” 

“Have T a godmother ™ 
‘* where!” 

“ There (Heaven help her if she’s got to bear any of your sins '), chaperon- 
ing that—don’t put your finger up, you drunken fool!” I continued, in some 
alarm, seeing him very much inclined to point, “buat walk straight, if you can, 
ani introduce us. O'Sullivan, you've got plenty of brass—come along ; 
‘ owdacious” as the deed may seem, we actually went up into the box. I had 
never seen old Mrs. R since 1 was a boy, and now she was much too blind to re- 
member me; but Tom did very wel! with @ little prompting ; and | was far too 
anxious to get alongside * Ellen Vere,” to allow of any minor considerations 
standing in my way. She was very frank and communicative ; and I soon dis- 





staminered out Tom, who was regularly sprung, 


” 
covered she was from Ireland, a stranger in London, and that * her aunt, _ 
Castle, | 





was in ill-health, and staying at Mrs. R.’s, had been obliged to leave — 
in consequence of the disturbed state of the country. It was her first opera, 
and the noise and glare made her head ache; and ‘the people seemed to stare so 
at her,”’ she scarcely knew what to think of it all. 

I had her quite to myself, for O'Sullivan bardly spoke at all; and his courte- 
nance assumed an expression of anxious care | had never seen it wear under the 
most trying circumstances; while once or twice, to my surprise, I fancied ‘he 
sighed, as he thought on the morrow ;""—he certainly did so, but I was mistaken 
for the cause: and ‘Tom's eyes had encountered a sight, which sobered him like 
a shot. He laid his trembling hand upon my shoulder, and whispered in my ear, 
as a dark, beetle-browed, butcher-like looking blackguard, most preposterously 
dressed, fought his way in below, amid loud cries of ** turn him out’’—* look at 
that fellow in the pit there—I know his face—he’s going to arrest me, I know. 
What in the world shall I do?” 

“ Do,” I answered, “why, cut and run, tobe sure, as soon as you can. Make 
for Chatham, get on board the Reindeer. and tell Smith first-lieutenant) thet 
’ but the rest was lost, for my brother bad already effected his escape... 

Mrs. K. not stopping the ballet, we shortly after handed her and Ellen to the 
carriage, and then returned home to smoke a quiet cigar at the rooms where 
O'Sullivan was lodging. 

In all human probability this night was the last we should ever spend together 
Correll was a crack shot, and I was bound on the morrow for the * White Man's 
Grave.” O’Sullivan was silent and moody ; and when I inquired if there was 
any thing I could do in the event of his being shot, he took the fag end of a 
cigat he was smoking out of his mouth, and dashing it down on the hearth with 
a force that sent the sparks flying in all directions, seized my hand and grasped it 
like a vice. 











stand a court, and after that was over, I again returned to London, to seek employ- 
ment once more afloat ; but now that Pangdon—whose stern sense of justice had 
on one occasion led him to gain me promotion in paeference to his own nephew, 
of whom he was extremely fond, while personally he entertained a strong dislike 
to me—was gone, I seemed about as likely to succeed in my search, as the man 
who hunted for a needle in a truss of hay. I learned, however, two things ex- 
tremely useful for a young man setting out in life to know,—the exact value of 
of people's promises, and how to “do a dun.’ Men now in power, who had 
been deeply indebted to my father, when alive, taught me the first ; and my eldest 
brother, Tom,—who, though he had run through all the estates, was still dashing 
away ata splendid rate—the last. We had rooms nominally at the Albany, 
where we seldom made our appearance in the week. Sunday was our season, and 
then, and only then, ** safely we walked in broad daylight.” ‘The morning of the 
aabbath was spent at Tattersall’s, the afternoon in driving round the park a pair 
of bays (subsequently sold for their keep), and the evening generally found us at 
the smrécs of the late Marchioness of Salisbury. ‘The game was glorious, could 
we only have ensured its lasting; but all things must have an end, and the pa- 
tience of our tradespeople forined by no means an exception to the general rule 
My brother put up for H 
on the expediency of a bolt to Dublin. 

**Edinbro’ won't do, you see,”’ sapiently remarked by brother one day, as we 
were waiting to cross over into Piccadilly from Grosvenor Place, “ though you're 





not known there” (1 had never seen Scotland since | was twelve years old), “I | 


” 


am 

“More's the pity, for——but who's this bowling along at such a rate, and 
looming as large as Beechey Head in a fog! Sure enough, it’s old Harrison’ 
(‘ Merton's’ master.) ‘‘ come up, I suppose, to receive his dividends.” 

“ Egad! how are you!” struck in the fine old fellow. “ Not afloat again— 
had enough of it, eh! Who's this!” turning to Tom, whom he had not given 
Ine time to introduce. ‘ Your brother by the likeness,—much better looking 
fellow though than you. Just come from church, of course ?’—I had never 
been into one for about five years—* better dine with me this afternoon—Spring 
Gardens, No. —, first floor. 
present,” and away he went. 

‘ Half-past four !"’ repeated my brother; “ 
devil take me if I go!” 

“He's got you already, Tom, and Harrison gives good wine, so you had better 
eome ; !'in going,” and lucky it was for me that I went. 

Leaving Tom to get powdered by park dust, because he couldn't sit down to 
table at an unfashionable hour, I arrived at ‘ half-past four, punctual,” and en- 
joyed the champagne as much as if the dinner had been a couple of hours later. 
In the course of the evening, finding, that although plentifully stocked with ac- 
quaintances of all kinds, | was unprovided with friends, he questioned me pretty 
closely about my views, present and future; and at last 1 told him the candid 
truth of how I was situated. Harrison was what in those days passed for a reli- 
gious man,—one who was quite contented with going to heaven himeelf, without 
sending every body else who didn’t happen to think as he did, to the other place 
—and, though a good deal startled at the discreditable line of life I was leading, 
yet he was evidently struck by my straightforwardness, and desire for employ- 
ment ; and looking with eyes of pity and compassion upon a young man, who, 
when once out of the trammels of martial discipline, had never known a guiding 
hand to keep him off the road to ruin, but had been left to run wild, and play 


Hlaif-past four, punctual, mind. Good by, for the 


good gracious, what a Goth! The 


the devil from his boyhood—gave ine some good advice, and told me, on parting, 


at “ would go hard but I should hear from him very shortly.” 

I felt grateful for his kindness, but having no idea that he possessed any in- 
fluence, thought little more of the matter, till, one fine morning, on awakening, I 
found myself raised to the rank of commander, and appointed to the Reindcer 
eighteen-gun brig of war. She had been paid off all standing, wanted little or 
nothing doing to, and was geing out on the coast of Africa to relieve the P 
and protect black men at the expense of white. 

The brig was lying at Chatham, and, the day previous to our sailing, I had 
been sent for on some business, and, on coming out of the Admiralty, was ac- 
costed by an old cockpit messmate, named O'Sullivan, who, backed by the power- 
ful parliamentary interest of the ——-s, had already commanded a frigate, though 
barely five-and-twenty. He was a handsome, dashing, drinking, fighting Irish- 


* Nine o'clock. 
= Sic ut MS.—I have given the original, word for word. 





‘*M‘Intosh,” he said solemnly, * there is. If ever but no matter.”’ he 
added, suddenly breaking off, ‘it's better as it 1s; I only play the fool. Here's 
to ‘Ould Erin,’” seizing his glass, ‘the navy, and yourself; and now | shall 
go and turn in, ‘all standing, rough and ready, like a trooper’s horse ;’ good 
night, God bless ye! ‘here's the sofa for you, Mac,”’ and away he went. 

Late as it was, and though wearied as I felt, in vain I threw myself upon the 
couch and strove to sleep. Feelings to which [ had hitherto been a stranger, 
kept me pacing up and down the room in a state of feverish excitement, till 
streaks of daylight broke through the shutters and played upon the wall. It all 
seemed like a dream; a change had come over both of us within the last few 
hours, and, like the old woman in the fable, | began to doubt the reality of my 
own existence, and ask if ‘I was 1!" ‘The reckless Irishman had shewn, to 
say the least of it, anxiety, when on the point of fighting; and I was deeply 
in love 





. lost his election, and we began seriously to debate | 





Yes, fool enough, actually to fall in love with a girl I had never seen but once, 
| and was never likely to see again. But I was not above four-and-twenty at 
| the time ; and wisdom, if it comes at all, comes only with gray hairs, and was 
an article, as the reader may perceive, not much in fashion amongst sailors in my 
tune. 





Nine o'clock found all parties in a field convenient for the purpose, at the ap- 
| pomted place. ‘The ** marking irons”’ were prepared, the ground measured, and 
| a guinea sent spinning in the air for “choice of station and the word 
mour won it, and placed his man, who, even at the last minute, expressed his 
| readiness to withdraw his challenge, ‘ provided an apology were offered.” It 
| Was of no use; and O’Sullivan’s only answer was to curl up his lip, throw off 
his hat, and take his station 


> ty 
* Ready 
'" 





inquired the major 

Ry Ready!" firmly responded both at 
when “ fire! was the word, and the 
seemed like one report 


once. About three seconds elapsed, 
pistols went off so simultaneously, that it 
A sinothered groan escaped the guardsman’s lips,— 
his left knec-cap bad been split in two, and O'Sullivan lay extended on the 
ground, to all appearance a lileless corpse, while a torrent of blood was gushing 
from his side. 

Though writhing with pain, Correll insisted on being instantly conveyed to 
London; but [| had O'Sullivan carried to the nearest inn, and a surgeon sent for 
He was a rough spun, ungracious bit of stuff as ever breathed ; and when I ask- 
ed him whether his patient had any chance of 
and then made answer, ** Chance of life ? 
you've been his second ” 

‘Why, what do you mean ! 

**Mean! why, what I say.” 

‘Perhaps you'll be more explicit, or I shall take the liberty 
out of the window,” | said, just taking his measure in my eye 

““ Why, then, that you'd better look sharp in putting your neck beyond the 
reach of the hangman's halter, unless you wish it stretched a little longer than 
itis. They want an example; and I'll not answer for his life an hour.” 

This was altogether more true than pleasant. It was already slack water. 
I had, therefore, no time to lose,—as little for reflection ; and within the hour, 
the deck of the Reindeer was beneath my feet, and her topsail-yards at the mast 
| heads. 

“My brother, Mr. M‘Intosh, on board, Smith?” 
| after the bustle of making sail had subsided. 


About as much as you have, if 


of heaving you 





was the first question I put, 


on board for you an hour ago—your steward's got it.” 
It was from Tom, and ran thus :— 
“ Dear George—It's all up with me, I’m in quod, and so sick. 
“ Yours affectionately, “'T. M'Intoss.” 
So much for living beyond one’s income, and getting drunk 
another weck he 


| steal away his brains,” 
| Tom’s career on town was as brief as it had been bright. 


We rattled down the river with a soldier's wind,* never having occasion to 
let go an anchor once from the time we first broke ground ; and, though the wind 
headed us a little in the Channel, we were enabled to make a long leg and a 
short one, and, by dint of carrying on at night, to get the “broad lights” of the | 





® & fair wind for vessels going either up or down. 


The ebb will have made by half-past | 


and, 


Sey- | 


life, he eyed me from head to foot, | 


‘No, sir,”’ replied the officer to whom this was addressed ; “ but a note came | 


Poor fellow! in 
would have been in Dublin, had not his groom followed the | 
| laudable example of his master, and, “ having put an enemy in his mouth to 
suffered the secret to escape ; it spread like wildfire, and 


| land.” 
‘We're just in the right place for them, sir,” said Smith; ‘and that fellow’s 
a blackbird catcher,+ I'll swear. Look, how long and low he is in the water 
breeze freshening though—man the main- 
!” he sung out, as one of the sheets went, in consequence of a 





| royal cluelines 


” | said, “I’ve not the slightest objection to | sudden puff; but the sail was soon set again; and, presently, the slaver split his 
, 


mainsail, and, though he was pretty smart in bending another, it gave us time to 
| close within gunshot, and send him an intimation that his dishonest proceedings 

were not approved of He was a large fore and aft-rigged cratt, carrying six- 
teen guns, with which he shewed fight in extremely pretty style, paying our shot 
back two for one ; for, weakened as our ship's company were by illness, we had 
| not men enough to work the guns. | determined to carry him by boarding. Ay 
| seven bells we were close up alongside, and the fe lows on board the Reindeer 
secmed getting fagged. Now or never, therefore, was the time. 

“ Away from the guns, there, boarders !—port, boy, port !—hard over with the 
| helm!’? and as the wheel flew swiftly round in obedience to my orders, might be 
| heard the grinding, jarring crash of the vessels as they closed, the hideous yell 
| of the Spaniards, and the deafening shout of the British seamen as they landed 

on the blood-stained decks, and fiercely mingled with the schooner’s crew. [pn 

the course of ten minutes we had driven the rascals all below, with the excep- 
| ton of the captain and a small gang of hands round the long gun, amidships, 
who fought to the last with a bull-dog courage, worthy of a better cause. The 
| captain’s thigh was broken, and he was down on one knee, while his left arm en. 
| circled the muzzle of the gun. 1 asked him in Spanish, if he had struck? “ No; 
| yet,” was his reply, and he aimed a blow with his cutlass at my left arm, 
| which shattered the elbow, and sent me reeling, sick, and dizzy, into the lee- 
| scuppers. 

“Och! there’s the captain kilt!” exclaimed the Irish serjeant of marines, and 
| that was the last I knew of the action or subsequent capture ; for, when I came 
| to myself, 1 found the surgeon of the Reindeer arranging his amputating instru- 
ments preparatory to taking off my arm. ‘It was no paim—nothing of an opera- 
tion,’ he informed me. It certainly didn’t hurt him, and J daresay was very 
easy to perform; but, save me from the horror of ever feeling a surgeon's knife again. 

I fell into bad health, and the climate was not particularly favourable for my 
| recovery—quarrelled with the adimiral—got sick of the whole concern—threw it 
| up in a fit of disgust, and, as soon as the doctors would let me go, engaged a pas- 

sage on board the first merchantinan bound for England ; preferring the chance 
of being ruined by returning there, to the certainty of dying if I continued where 
| I was. 

On entering the chops of the Channel during westerly winds and foggy 
weather, we fell in with one of our own cruisers, and, as the frigate came sweep- 
ing by with the wind right aft, she gave us the passing hail of ** Ship ahoy! 
what ship’s that 1” 


} 


rrr 


“The Regent!” answered our master, adding where we were from 

* Any news?” | sung out, more for the pleasure, I believe, of hearing my own 
voice, than in the hopes of getting any. 

‘* Who hailed, then 7” came from the frigate in reply, and the figure of an offi- 
cer, with an epaulette on each shoulder, sprang upon the taffrail. 

** Commander M‘Intosh, late * the rest was coming all in good order, but 
the captain of the king’s ship waited not to listen. 

*J’ll send a boat!’ he said, and stepping down from off the taftrail, I heard 
the hands turned up—* shorten sail.”’ 

Both ships were rounded to immediately, and presently a cutter came dashing 
up alongside with a message from the captain, offering me passage as far as Ports- 
mouth, It was O'Sullivan in command, and I need hardly add I went. 

) » Afterthe first greetings had passed at the gangway where he received me, we 
went below, and, ap, i my éy@s round the cabin, which was furnished, 





on 
above all things, with a piano, | saw the miniature of Ellen Vere ornamenting a 
panel opposite the door. 

I had been the sport of fortune from my earliest years, but, in the buoyancy 
of health and natural recklessness of disposition, J had laughed at every thing 
that could possibly befall me. I was now weakened and crushed by pain and 
illness, sobered by reflection, and this blow came too heavy on me to be borne. 
All hopes of peace and happiness were scattered to the winds, and, dropping my 
head upon the table, I covered my face with my hands, and groaned aloud. 

“Why, Mac, Mac! what the devil's the matter with the fellow? Is he mad? 
Here, Ellen, ” | started at the word, and saw not her likeness, but herse/f! 
With a delicacy which even at that moment I appreciated, she instantly retired ; 
and as the door closed, | turned to O'Sullivan with the cold and caustic irony of 
a breaking heart, and congratulated him on the Admiralty having allowed his wife 
to enjoy the benefit of a cruise. 

“Wife!” he exclaimed, with a loud laugh; “I'm not married. No; that 
would be a benefit.” 

‘Then, sir!” I replied, losing all self-command in excess of indignation, 
“you're the blackest villain that ever went afloat; and if I remain here a single 
| hour longer, may that deck is 

* You're mad!” struck in O'Sullivan, turning deadly white ; but whether with 
rage or shame [ staid not to inquire, and, quitting his cabin ascended to the quar- 
| ter-deck. ‘The Regent was about a mile and a half astern. ‘ Lower a cutter, 
| and drop me on board that craft,” | said to the first-heutenant He stared, hesi- 
tated, made some remark or other, but at last turned to a boatswain’s-mate, and 

| desired him to pipe the boat away again. 

















iam Keep fast!’ shouted O'Sullivan, who was coming up the ladder at the mo- 
ment—*“ keep fast!’ he repeated sternly, to the first-lieutenant. ‘* You're not 
going to leave us yet, Mac,” he continued, in a bland and insinuating manner, 
which stung me to the very quick. It was no use contending with the captain of 
| a man-of-war upon his own quarter-deck. I had been refused a boat, and | d 

| termined to jump overboard. * Down with the helm!” sung out O'Sullivan, as 
he saw me go in head foremost ; but the frigate had run nearly a mile ahead be- 
| fore any thing could be lowered, and the Regent, guessing that a man was ovel- 
| board, had time to shorten sail, and pick me up before she passed. This was 
| just what I reckoned on, for | had not the slightest intention of drowning m™y- 
self for love ; and when | told the master of the merchantman what had happen- 
ed, he comforted me with the assurance, that “them Irish were a queer set,” 
and I might easily do better 


Wishing to see Harrison the first thing, I paid a boatman the moderate sum of 
| ten guineas to set me ashore at ‘Torbay, where I contrived to hire a hack, an¢ 
| ride over in time for dinner. He was deligtited to see me—sorry for the loss o! 
my erm—hoped I should get something by it—called O'Sullivan a shabby scoun- 
| drel, and me a fool, first for falling in love, and then jumping overboard, when, 
| perhaps, I might have been drowned ; and concluding, by asking me what I had 
“done with Pompey ?” 
“With Pompey!” I replied ; * Oh, I shot him through the head, long ago.” 
He started back in horror and amazement “ Why, what on earth shall we 
; come to! Who gave you authority to take away his life?” 
| ‘No one ; but he was very sick, and wouldn't eat.” , 
“* Sick, and wouldn't eat!’ Have you read your Bible, sir,—have you rea 
your Bible!” he inquired solemnly. 1 could not say I had very lately. “For 
| therein is written,” he continued, * * Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man sha! 
| his blood be shed.’ As a magistrate, 
| ‘Mr. Harrison,” I interrupted, “one of us has made a mistake. I had @ 
| little bull-terrier, called Pompey, that used to run underneath my brother's stan- 
} 79 
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” 





hope. Are you alluding 
“Eh? no, no, no; then you've never had my letters 1” 
“IT have never received a line from a single soul in England since I left.” 
| ‘ Why, the Pelican é 
| ‘Was a ten-gun brig, which, when taken aback in a white squall, went down 
| like a bathing machine, stern foremost ; all hands and the despatches being lost 

“Good heavens! how shocking! Letters and all, eh? Sit down, though 
it gave me quite a turn—some fish!—to think—but the bones are small—ta!+- 
ing’s bad—take care, choked else.” 

After dinner, he gave ine all the news of the day, and explained about “ Pom- 
pey,” who was a little black boy belonging to a friend of his in the royal African 
corps, lately dead, that I was to have brought, or rather sent over, for the Le 
pose of waiting on his grandchildren ; his only daughter having been marries 
some years to Lord Pettitoe’s eldest son, which latter piece of inte ligence @&- 
counted for his interest at the fountain head. I asked about ‘Tom, but of his 
| he could tell me nothing, save what I knew before, viz. that he had let every ac! 
| of land slip through his fingers ; my poor father, who had worked harder than @ 

horse to buy back into the family all that once belonged to it, having died suc- 
| denly, before the deed of entail was executed which would have secured his heir 
their ‘ain for aye.” 

I only remained a couple of days with Harrison, and then travelled up Los- 
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Se —— 
don, where I tried to hunt my brother out when I arrived, and went to the dif- 
ferent prisons for that purpose ; but the bird had flown ; and one who, but a 
single year before, had been as celebrated on town as any dandified donkey of 
the present day, nobody seemed to know any thing about, now that his money 
was all gone. ; ; ' 

« [ll tell you what, sir,” said my agent, “ Tondon’s a large place, and there 

are a great many Scotchmen in it, namesakes of yours. — You had be:ter pat an 
4ivertisement in the Times, stating where he used to reside, and telling innit, that 
i{ he applies at my office he may hear of something to his advantage. Mhat‘ll 
pring your brother, I know.”” And he was right, for the advertisement produced 
-he desired effect within six hours of insertion. 
«Well, Tom,” I said, “so you're out of prison (by better luck than manage- 
went, I make no doubt) ; and now, :f it’s not an impertinent question, may | 
ysk what you intend to do? There is plenty of fighting going on under 
Wellington, and commissions are easy to be got, for officers are somewhat in 
request.” 


«No, no,” he said, “‘ good people are scarce. I’m reading for the law—you 


‘ok incredulous, George, but [ speak truth; and now, that I have nothing to | 


depend on but my own abilities, I intend to work, for 1 must either do that or 
sarve. I wrote you word, you know, of old Mrs. R.’s death, and all her money 
ing sunk in annuities.” 

“ Very likely ; but if your letter was on board the Pelican, it's where the brig 
‘self has gone to, and that’s somewhere near the bottom, I expect.” 

“The deuce! why, that’s the name of the ship your friend, there, O'Sullivan, 
wrote by too.” ‘ 

: Here’s a letter for you, sir,’ said one of the young men belonging to the 
office, coming up and knocking at the door; for we were» in a private room at 
M-. Dee’s, the agent. The blood rushed to my face, when I saw the “ Ports- 
youth” post-mark on the back, but the direction was in a female hand, so I knew 
+ could be no answer to the challenge I had sent. It began.—** O Captain 
\{ntosh! I ama weak, confiding girl, ignorant of the world’s ways, and do not 

ein me bold in thus addressing you; but had we only known the loss of the 
Pelican, all that has passed might have been saved, and my brother-—[with the dash 
inder 1t}—spared the misery of knowing, that the friend to whom he owes the 
ieepest debt of gratitude, had parted from him in such deadly strife. I cannot, 
darenot, tell you all that has happened since that night when first we met; but, 
for the sake of One whose worth in your eyes must be great indeed, that the bare 
supposition of her worse than death could have driven you to the awful lengths it 
jas, I implore you to let all be forgotten, as it is easily forgiven. 
M‘Intosh! how could you write that letter? Come down; but come in peace, 
for my brother’s hands are bound, and he has vowed upon the cross, that they 
shall never be raised against the man who saved him at Sangor from the sharks. 

“ Evien V. O’Scutivan.” 

I was not prepared for this; and staggering back against the wall, I held out 
the letter to my brother, and told him instantly to read it and explain. He care- 
essly glanced over the contents, and then coolly inquired, ‘* What I had been 
oing '” 

“Making myself a bigger fool than I was born. 
explain.” 

* Why, haven’t you heard about O’Sullivan'’s mother?” 

« Yos, often. She cut and run, in company with Col. Fitzroy. Go on.” 

“ Well, the divorce went through the Lords, and, of course, she was not to 
wave any thing to do with the children, so she stole the daughter; and they were 

ving on the Continent under the name of Vere, till Ellen was about seven years 


But, have a little mercy, and 


O Captain | 


Che Albion. 





said Cuthbert. 


lhe here “Kitty's ancle bone—I forgot to talk to you about it—you'll 


to-morrow—come soon, and if you have time we'll have one game of 


pt before luncheon. Good night, Gilbert—good night, Mr.—psha—dear—Mr. 
| werman,”’ 


| _ And away was he wheeled—having again invited Sniggs to chess and, par con- 
| sequence, to luncheon. 


ra L _ Well! I cannot help it ; I suppose it must be so. 

bois ag Sniggs,” said I, “let us finish the jug.” 

at.” said Sniggs, “ you are in the juglar vein to-night, Sir.” 

| T langhed, and should have laughed more if Sniggs had not made the same 
wretched pun a hundred times before. Merman did not see any joke in it, 

but talked of ringing for his great-coat, inasmuch as it was des; crately cold in the 

hall and he had a cough, and Fanny desired him to’. care of himself. I rang 
the beil, and the coat and cloak were brought, and my guests packed up for de- 


| 
| Parture. I shook hands with both; as Merman was leaving the room he turned 
suddenly back and said, 


‘* Do you expect me at dinner to-morrow ?” 


Now I ask the best tactician in the world what other answer could I give but 
that which I did? 


| **'Too happy to see you.” 


That I was sincere in saying so, | cannot assert, and yet the invitation, or ra- 
ther the admission, to my house was sincerely given. I have already said | dis- 
liked Merman; but those who were loved by those whom I loved were fond of 

| him and enjoyed his society : so that although, as directly relating to Merman and 
| myself, that which I said was not true—still, as affecting the pleasure and amuse- 
ment of those upon whom my regards were reflected from her who was al) the 
world to me, I conscientiously said that I should be happy to see him. * For 
| their sakes” was the mental reservation. However, as he was to come, and I 
| could not hope to enjoy my much-desired domestic meal while Mrs. Brandyball 
| stayed, I resolved upon having Wells of the party, and accordingly begged Mer- 
| man, who would in ail probability see him before [ should in the morning, to ask 
| him to join us; still, I admit wondering to myself how the reverend gentleman 
| came to permit the affair between Fanny and the Lieutenant to linger on so long 
without coming to a decision. My affair had been settled in a fifth part of the 
ume, although I had never—at least I do not think I ever had—made such mani- 
festations of devotion to Harriet as the Lieutenant has been exhibiting during the 
last four or five months. 

This circumstance brought to my mind the often-repeated axiom of my reverend 
| friend with regard to early marriages, even without the actual possession of for- 
tune, and the singular concatination of circumstances by which, in my own case, 
| his anticipations, couleur de rose, had been realized; and that again brought to 
| my recollection a most ungenerous and ungracious comparison on my part be- 

tween the actual state of my circumstances, and the probabilities of what would 
have occurred if I had missed my brother on the day of his return, or if, by any 
unforeseen circumstances, he had lost the fortune he possessed, in which case 
Harriet and I should have been living upon a much more moderate scale than we 
now are,—TI, in some way, labouring to increase my income, and perhaps doing 
something to obtain a reputation, as well as profit. ‘To have contented myself 
under such circumstances would have been wise and philosophical; and there 
was nothing wrong or uncorteous in instituting such a comparison; the ungra- 
c.ousness and the ungenerousness of the process applied only to the conclusion 
| at which I arrived, that, although I might have kept two servants instead of seven 

or eight; that my wife would have had no carriage; and my table would have 

been less amply covered ; that my house would have been small, instead of large ; 
| and that I should have toiled, instead of tritled; I should have been independent. 


when her mother died, and some lady, who had married an old Irish baronet, | I could have sat down quietly with my nice, Kind, good-humoured wife, have en- 
hat no ‘little pledges of affection’ she could call her own, took a fancy to the | joyed that ingenuous interchange of thoughts and opinions, which is the charm of 


cluld, and adopted her as her niece, and they come to London last season to stay 
vith that bad old woman, Mrs. R. Well, O'Sullivan was sure it was his sister, 
rectly he got into the box and heard her speak, only he didn’t like to say anything 
bout it, as he was going out the next morning to be shot ; but as soon as they 
vid eut the bullet out, and he was able to get about again, he came up to town and 

sumed her. It made rather a noise at the other end of London, and was talk- 

1 for nearly three days. I dare say it would have had a longer run, but the 
Prince Regent’s ag 


* God bless him! my dear fellow ; but I'll hear all you've got to say about him 
some other time.” 





“ When Ellen's aunt,—as she was called—died (she went off much about the 





domestic life; and if I had had beyond enough, a little to spare, 1 might at least 
have chosen the friend who should be our guest. 

Now this is all wrong. It makes me think I have a bad heart; that I am un- 
grateful to Cuthbert. No, I am not; but with all his kindness to me, with all my 
affection for hrm, I am not happy,—I am not at ease. ‘Then—it sounds most un- 
fraternal to think of it—he said he should go to Cheltenham long before dear 
Harriet’s confinement ; and then I begged him not to leave us. 1 suppose that 


| may be the reason why he seems to have abandoned the intention ; and now J am 


sorry he does not mean to go: we should be quieter during her illness ; but still 
I ought not to wish him to leave Ashmead if he is happier where he is; what | 
really co think, is, that he would be more amused at Cheltenham that he can pos- 


same time as Mrs. R.), O'Sullivan did not know what to do with her, so he took | sibly be with us. 


er to sea with him on board the Stratford 





Se eee nee ne =e 


shall be nameless, was, in his ignorance of the customs and climate of that part 
of the world, induced to send out thither a large investment of skates and warm- 
ing-paus, which, considering all things, was not likely to turn out profitably. 
supercarze, however, managed to make his money for him, although the first ap- 
pearance of the speculation was beyond measure melancholy. 

‘ Warming-pans!” exclaimed one ; “skates!” cried another. What absurd- 
ity !—what folly !—what madness !—and the little children patted the pans and 
danced to the music, and the women rubbed the sharp edges of the skates, and 
laughed at the English mode of making shoes. 

At length, however, things looked better,—pans and skates looked up. 
Amongst the visitors to the store came one day a monk who was, like Tom 
‘Thumb’s cow,— 

“« Larger than the largest size.” : : 
His keen eye twinkled as he looked at a warming pan,—he opened it,— ran his 
finger round the bottom of it,—chuckled with delight at some inward conceit,— 
bought it, and had it sent to his convent.—{ T’o be continued.) 


——— ee 
THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK 
PONSONBY, K.C.B. 
From the United Service Journal. 

It is with no ordinary feelings of respect and regret that we proceed to record 
the services, and do justice to the character, of one alike admirable as a soldier, 
and amiable as a man. , 

‘The Honourable Frederick Ponsonby was appointed to a Cornetcy in the 10th 
Dragoons in 1800; and was promoted to a Lieutenancy in that regiment on the 
20th of June of the same year. On ‘he 20th of August 1803, he was promoted 
to acompany, and appointed to the 60th Regiment, 3d April, 1806. On the 25th 
of June, 1807, he became Major in the Army ; and on the 6th of August follow- 
ing, obtained a Majority in the 23d Light Dragoons. : ; 

At the Battle of Talavera, Major Ponsonby was present with this regiment, 
by the extraordinary charge of which, although eventually destroyed im the ef- 
fort, the whole attack of the French upon the left flank of the British complete- 
ly failed. ‘The divisions of Villatte and Ruffin were in full march to accomplish 
this mancuvre, when Sir A. Wellesley sent orders to General Anson's brigade 
(23d Light Dragoons and Ist German Hussars) to charge the heads of these 
columns. They promptly obeyed the order; but in the middle of their career 
they came upon the hollow bed of a rivulet which had not been before perceived. 
Opposite the Ist Hussars, who were the left regiment, it was impassable, and 
Colonel Arentschild had no alternative but to halt. Though less deep opposite 
to the 23d, it was sufficiently bad to produce total disorder in scrambling through. 
Nevertheless, they continued to rush onward, led by Major Ponsonby, Colonel 
Seymour being wounded, and retained sufficient force, disordered as they were, 
to break through Villatte’s column and penetrate to a brigade of chasseurs & 
cheval, who were following in support of the attack. ‘These fresh troops, with 
some Polish Lancers and Westphalian Light Dragoons, overwhelmed the de- 
voted 23d; but it will always be remembered to the honour of that regiment, 
that they completely succeeded in the service on which they were employed, 
though, from the accident of the ground alluded to, they were so unfortunately 
overmatched and destroyed. 

It will be in the recollection of the readers of Colonel Napier’s History 
that General Ponsonby, in a letter to that author, corrected his account of 
the affair, (which correction has here been followed,) and with his usual mo- 
desty disclaimed the merit justly attributed to him for his gallantry on the oc- 
casion. 

At the close of the Battle of Barrosa, in March, 1811, Colonel Ponsonby 
made a brilliant and well-timed attack with two squadrons of the German Legion 
upon the French cavalry, as they were covering the retreat of the infantry, in 
which he succeeded in capturing two guns, and increased the disorder of their 
defeat as much as could possibly be done by so small a force as that under his 
direction, 

On the 11th of June, 1811, Major Ponsonby was promoted to the Lieutenant- 
Coloneley of the 12th Light Dragoons; in the command of which corps he 
continued to serve in the Peninsula. 

On the evening of the 10th of April, 1812, Sir S. Cotton had received intel- 
ligence that General Peyreymont's brigade of cavalry was between Villa Garcia 
| and Usagre; and he immediately conceived a plan of cutting it off. To effect 
this, he moved General Anson's brigade, consisting of the 12th, 14th, and 16th, 
then commanded by Colonel F. Ponsonby, from Villa Franca upon Usagre, at a 








The Nubleys are gone to town; he is reduced to Sniggs; Wells is too viva- very early hour next day; and at the same time caused General Le Marchant’s 


“Good by, ‘Tom, D. I. O. in a postchaise and four, for Portsmouth.” And | cious for him; his mind cannot travel fast enough to catch Well’s jokes and | brigade to march from Los Santos upon Benvenida, to intercept Peyreymont’s re- 


no body can tell how thankful I felt that it was dark when I arrived there, for I | anecdotes. 


very well knew what I looked like ; but that was of little consequence. My peace 
was made; [had seen the folly of my ways, and I soon became such a reformed 
character, that it astonished every one, and delighted old Harrison, who shook me 
still more warmly than ever by the hand, when I told him, within three years ff 
“ie commencement of our acquaintance, that Ellen had consented to gi 
‘appiness with a man who, I trust, has never given her auy cause to 
scp she took some five-and-twenty years ago. And Tom, though he can never | 
vin back all that he has lost, yet, by making use of the talents which formerly 
hid, has been enabled to eall his father’s hall once more his own, and lay by | 
vnething ** comfortable’ to retire on in his old age, when “the sixth scene | 
sufts inte the lean and slippered pantaloon.” 
EE 
THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. IV. 
[Continued from the Albion of April 22.] 
lt seemed useless to attempt anything like a restoration of order or tranquillity 
ter thas explosion about the astrologer and the hayloft, and equally impossible to 
explain to Cuthbert, when he wakened into consciousness, what had actually oc- | 
irred ; and accordingly Harriet, with an expressive look at me, rose from the | 
ule, not exactly as if wishing anybody else to follow her example, but at the | 


saine time fully expecting that her move would produce an adjournment—nor | 
was she wrong ; 


ions of the family, which were rather lax in the particular of ‘‘ early to bed 
| early torise,”” immediately quitted her seat—having, however, first finished 

t last tumbler of remarkably sweet punch. Kitty, who clung about her with 

1Lappeared to me a parasitical affectation of affection, said to her in a tone ill 
i, os T thought, to her time of life and position in society— 

“Ob, don’t go, dear, yet—have another glass of uncle's punch. 
lo you good.” 

“No, dearest,” said Mrs. Brandyball, with one of her angelic smiles; ‘I al- 
‘attend to the dictates of prudence. The draught is nectareous, but time 
rs on, and dear Mrs. Gurney is already fatigued.” 

“Ua, bat,” said Kitty, ‘you know you always have three glasses at home.” 
Never mind, dear love,” said Mrs. Brandyball, looking furious, endeavouring | 
¢ herself from the girl's embrace, and evidently wishing her—where—it | 

sat not be quite decorous here to mention. 

(he ladies retired ; Mrs. Wells had gone home some time before, Wells having 
tue carriage for her from the rectory after it had set him down: which viola- 

n of his promise to join us after the early dinner-party broke up, I, perhaps un- 

ritabty, attributed to a want of the forbearance which Mrs. Brandyball had re- 

‘sty exhibited. ‘The adieux of the children and Cuthbert occupied nearly a 

‘ter of an hour, and during their progress Kate enumerated all the places which 
would honise in the morning with her dear governess ; and having liberally de- 

ed the programme of the performance, completely upset me by telling her 


rst th 
‘or that it would take at least a week to see all the things worth seeing in the 
“hbowrhood. 


I’m sure it 


0 


‘ must do Mrs. Brandyball the justice to say that she endeavoured, or seemed 
“ideavour, to moderate the energy of her fair pupil; and mingling with her 
‘eS, approving of the proposition, sundry deferential looks towards Harriet, who 
‘od “ pageing her heels ” while the animated Miss Falwasser enlarged upon the 
velness of the coast, and the beauty of the drives, contrived to convey very 
ently her feeling that the whole of the young lady’s arrangements were subject 
“ controul and permission of the lady of the house. 
very nice amiable woman,” said Cuthbert, after the party had left the room ; 
%9 natural—eh—so unaffected.” 
niggs and I exchanged looks. 


‘What remarkable fine hair she has,” said Sniggs, sipping his third glass of 
vuneh 


ey 


_Cutubert did not see the point of Galen's observation, which conveyed to my 
“ind and that of Merman (who waited to walk home with the apothecary) all he 
veant it should, as regarded what the Lakers would call the “ universality of her 
ee In fact, my poor brother was of so easy a disposition, and so much 
tes to admit than dispute, that it never once entered his head that the ringlets 
-, Wantoned over Mrs. Brandyball’s forehead were other than indigenous ; 
footer rss Sniggs nor myself felt at all desirous to mar the serenity with which 
Reps | inclined to view all the schoolmistress’s perfections, or fatigue him 
oa—, upon the peculiar merits of the “ soft illusion” with which she 
‘his - to set off her somewhat matured charms. we allowed him to continue 
'S state of credulous blessedness, from which it would have been downright 
“arity to disturb him 


ill any one tell me what o'clock it is?” said Cuthbert. “It is almost time 


| d—dear, dear—what a deal of trouble one takes in getting up and going to 
rand over again—just do me the kindness 
—thank you—that—ah—is not that my pocket-handkerchief on 


whee) yes, thank you—oh, Hutton, are you there !—well—ah— it’s only to 
wwe? the tO my room 
*ye—eh ”» 


“N 
"“H 


er 
2 “Pit is always the same thing ove 
‘ Ting the bell 
€ Loor TW 


Good night, good night, Sniggs—no fear about Tom’s 


on in the least, Sir,” said Sniggs. 
Ye you thought any more of what I got Hutton to write to you about !” 









Vitara success in South America, a certain great London speculator, who 


However, if he is comfortable, why, we owe him everything ; and, 
pah !—I will not worry myself with thinking about it. 


temper seems to be at present, change it as soon as possible. 


ticularly comfortable during the evening, and, poor dear soul felt Cuthbert’s re- 
buke about the whist, and Kitty’s pre-eminence in everything more deeply than, 
perhaps, was necessary, told me that she proposed, after breakfast, next day, to 
drive over with Fanny, in the pony phaeton to call on a Mrs. Somerton, a great 
friend of the Wells’s, who had come ona visit at Hallowden, within about five 
milesof us. Harriet had always a persuasive way with her, and, dear love, it re- 
quired very little effort on my part to make the arrangement, that she should drive 
Fanny, or Fanny, her, to this place. All that | apprehended was, that she might 
over-exert herself. However, she laughed kindly at my solicitude, and said that, 
not only she was sure the drive would do her good, but that she was most anxious 
to show whatever civility she might to this Mrs. Somerton, because,—what, I 
did not want to hear—it was something connected with her family, and why should 
T argue further? And so, before taking my last turn round to sleep, I told her, 
poor dear, to order her phaeton when she chose, and to invite Mrs. Somerton to 


z; for our fair visitor, not exactly knowing the rules and regu- | Come to us, if she liked ; and se I dropped into my slumber, quite satisfied that 
the matter was arranged. 
| 


At breakfast Cuthbert did not appear ; be had got a pain in his side ; and Hut- 
ton had told him he had better not get up, and so he desired Hutton, when Mr. 
Sniggs came, to send him to his room. Harriet received Mrs. Brandyball with 
all her wonted good nature ; and Mrs. Brandyball was more elegant and refined 
than ever. Kitty Aad breakfasted, so had Jane, but still they were supporters to 
their governess’s arms, and were, as usual, on her dexter and sinister side. ‘Tom 
was proscribed, much to my delight; Kitty having denounced him as not pre- 
sentable with a piece of plaister on his face, cut diagonally, and stuck over his 
mouth, like a hatchment over a window. 

Mrs. Brandyball seemed to enjoy her breakfast ; she ate eggs, broiled ham, and 
giner au gratin, tasted of absent Cuthbert’s curry, admired the way in which 
the rice was served dry, ventured upon one rognon, extremely well served, (al- 


| though without Champagne,) and concluded her matitunal meal with the upper 


half of a peculiar sort of buttered cake, for which my cook was really famous, 
not only in the modern fal-lal acceptation of the word, in which good wine, of 
which nobody ever heard, is called famous, ora well-sized room, or a well-formed 
horse, is equally designated by the same adjective ; but because she (for it was a 
she) was famous for her excellence in contriving a delusive, delicious, and de- 
structive compound of something that seemed light and melting in the mouth, 
but which was in fact of the heaviest and most indigestible order; and which, 
when well saturated with butter, was at once one of the most agreeable and most 
dreadful things ever invented, always excepting a Shrapnell shell or a Congreve 
rocket. 

I looked at my bonny Brandyball as she fed, as I had been wont to do, asa 
boy, at Garnerin’s balloons, when the process of filling them was much more 
tedious and expensive than it afterwards became ; and my feelings-—save and ex- 
cept that the materiel was my own—were not very dissimilar from those which | 
had upon those occasions experienced, for, although the process went on with what 
appeared to me most admirable success, I could perceive no visible effect, nor the 
slightest disposition on her part to rzse, although we had all long concluded our ope- 
rations in the way of feeding. 

Everything however must have an end, and so at length had our breakfast ; 
and then came the awkward dawdling time in which people huddle about the 

fire, or go into corners to write letters, or begin to make plans for the days amuse- 
ment ; and I betuok myself to my library, where, even in the present state of 
domestic disarrangement, I had still a shelter and retreat, which, however, |] 
might not have so securely retained. if I had not adopted the precaution of keep- 
ing the door closed, not only when I was out of the room, but when I was in it, 
by means of what Sniggs facetiously called my ‘* Lock upon the Human Under- 
standing,” the key of which never left ny pocket. 

This sounds illiberal and churlish ; but I love books dearly. I venerate them ; 
and it pains my heart, and grieves my sight, to see them ill treated. If the Miss 
Falwassers and their brother had free access to my library, a week would not 
elapse before every volume which had * pictures” in it, would be lugged out of 
| its place, rumpled, strained backed, thumbed, and tumbled ; my portfolios would 

be emptied ; and if their contents were replaced, their edges would be cut with 
| the strings destined for their preservation,—for as to reading, the boy, I believe, 
cannot compass the performance, and the girls would inevitably take but one line, 
}and rejecting as dull and nonsensical all the sterling works in our language, 
whence they might derive instruction and improvement, mount my fairy ladder, 
to reach from the top shelves, to which they have been banished, the plays 
and novels which have come into my possession, either as presentation copies 
| from their authors, or as alloy to some valuable lot which I have bought at an 
auction. 
It is quite true that, in the ardent desire for money-making at the time of our 


I will bear all the little 
rubs I meet with, patiently and properly, and keep my temper ; or, perhaps, as ny 


treat on Lierena. 

Colonel Ponsonby having commenced the rap Ye back gradually before the 
French, as if only making a reconnoissance some heights skirting the 
Lierena road prevented them from seeing that G 


»» How is it possible, with the strongest possible fraternal feelings to.maintain this | op bie brigade behind that concealment ready to fall upon their flank. Mean- 
‘ " a a pit; eee itn ts a a e 
When ! went to bed—yes, there it is—to bed —Harriet, who had not been par- 


time Colonel Ponsonby kept the enemy’s attention engaged by skirmishing with 
his squadrons, until General Le Marchant, having gained his position, directed a 
charge of the 5th Dragoon Guards against their flank, through an opening in the 
range of hills, and the next moment Ponsonby charged them in front with such 
impetuosity that they gave way in disorder, and being pursued for four miles, 
left several officers and 128 men prisoners, besides a heavy loss in killed and 
wounded. The loss of the British was only fifty-six men and officers, of 
whoin forty-five were of the 5th Dragoon Guards. ‘The French cavalry did 
not rally till they gained the protection of their infantry, which had rot yet left 
Llerena. 

The judgment displayed by Colonel Ponsonby in the part allotted him in this 
action, which was one of the most brilliant cavalry affairs of the war, was uni- 
versally acknowledged and admired. 

On the 20th of July, of the same year, during the parallel movement of the 
two armies previous to the Battle of Salamanca, Colonel Ponsonby repeatedly 
charged the heads of the enemy’s columns which attempted to press upon the 
line of march of the British, and always with decided effect. 

The glorious victory Of the 22d was a fresh occasion for Colonel! Ponsonby to 
distinguish himself; where, at the close of evening, he gallantly led a squadron 
of his regiment against about 450 French infantry, who attempting to resist in 
front of a wood at some distance behind the chain of the Arapiles, were over- 
thrown by him after some desperate attacks. On this occasion his sword was 
broken close to the hilt, and his horse bore the marks of several bayonet 
wounds. ‘The French infantry more than once lay down when charged, and 
rising up fired in a destructive manner upon the British cavalry after they had 
passed them. 

During the whole of the retrograde movement of the Army from the Douro, 
near ‘l’ordesillas, up to the Battle of Salamanca, Colonel Ponsonby was constant- 
ly with the outposts, and seldom a day passed without his being more or less en- 
gaged with the enemy’s advance His penetration and ready judgment in dis- 
covering their objects, and his quickness, resource, and resolution, in defeating 
their endeavours, were equally remarkable. 

On the retreat from Burgos, he received a wound while engaged in these 
| arduous duties, near Monasterio, on the 13th October, which for some time de- 
prived the Army of services the more valuable, from his being known fo have 
accurately acquainted himself with the features of that line of country—espe- 
cially the ground about Cellada Canino, where the cavalry action took place on 
the 23d of October. So highly did the Duke of Wellington value this excel- 
| lent officer, that after his wound he had him brought to his own quarters, and 
| made him travel in his carriage until sufficiently recovered to ride. 

Colonel Ponsonby resumed his active duties with his regiment on the retreas 
near Salamanca, where the French pressed heavily upon the rear with a large 
force of cavalry. On this, as on all occasions, Colonel Ponsonby showed the 

greatest discretion in sparing his men all needless hardships, by his personal ae- 
tivity in examining the neighbourhood of his outposts, to ascertain what vigilance 
| was really required, what number of piquets would suffice, and to what extent 
| there might be security in the foraging. So well had he inculcated his knowledge 
of all outpost duty into the officers and men of the 12th, that during the whole 
war the French never surprised either post or piquet of that distinguished regi- 
ment. 

At the Battle of Vittoria, June 21, 1813, the light brigade did not charge till 
late inthe day. When the line was formed after this charge, they were exposed 
to a galling fire of musketry, when Colonel Ponsonby, to encourage the men, 
was seen to walk his horse leisurely along the front of the left squadron, which 
was most exposed. The latest effort made for a stand by the rear-guard of 
French cavalry was overthrown by Colonel Ponsonby, who, choosing a favoura- 
ble moment, charged them so effectually with a squadron of the 12th and 16th 
Light Dragoons, that he drove them in confusion upon their retreating infantry 
on the Pampeluna road. 

In the action at Tolosa, when the enemy had retired behind the stockade which 
formed one of the defences of the town, the gate was secured by them so strong- 
ly as to defy any assault but blowing it open with agun. Colonel Ponsonby, the 
moment this was known, dashed forward with a gun under protection of his ad- 
vanced squadron, and in spite of a heavy fire from the enemy, it was unlimbered, 
| and the gate blown open in such a manner that the French instantly fled and 
| abandoned the defences. 

But even at such a desperate crisis his humanity was as conspicuous as his 
bravery, for in advancing to the gate of Tolosa he perceived a French officer 
lying on the side of the road bleeding profusely from a wound in his thigh : 
he immediately sent a dragoon off at a gallop to fetch the Assistant-Surgeon 
of his regiment, and no doubt saved the officer's life by this prompt assist- 
ance. 


At the storming of St. Sebastian, August 31, 1813, Colonel Ponsonby, who 




















was present as a spectator, observed that the column which had the right of the 
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“tyne : - " eg ! : aan alt taleiaihae de eesti he ¥ s driven away b 
attack was deviating from its proper direction for the ford of the Urumea, on for . eee ay con ed regardless of his own danger, till he was drive y by 
which, regardless of a tremendous fire from the ramparts, he galloped up and set | the French shirmishers. F ; 
them right. a | J shall conclude by offering my congratulations to the Royal Dragoons on asd 

In 1814, June 4, Lieut.-Colonel Ponsonby became a Colonel in the Army and obtained such a Colonel. 
Aide-de-camp re the King y y P. S. | have thought it more desirable, and convenient to the reader, to ee 

It will no doubt be in the recollection of our readers, that in the appendix to | from Mr. Roger's interesting account, and ge - gree. ae pedir ay 

° : . . 4 } ‘ 2 _ %® « » Ss 1e ld é > > Was P vas. 
Captain Batty's account of the battle of Waterloo, there is a letter from the | to Colonel Ponsonby 8 adventures . the field after he wa ’ 
talented author of the ** Pleasures of Memory,” giving a narrative of the descrip- Rogers received from his own mouth. . » bis Menthe dit aia losing fret 
tion he received from Colonel Ponsonby’s own lips of the part he took in this |“ Inthe melée 1 was almost instantly disabled in path ot my he omar nin 
great victory, and his extraordinary preservation while lying exposed on the field, | my sword, and then my rein ; and followed by a few of my rere te *“" reson 
and desperately wounded. presently cut down, no quarter being asked or given. I was carried along by ms 

The general accuracy of that statement, and the interesting manner in which | horse till, receiving a blow from a sabre, I fell senseless en my face to the 
Mr. Rogers relates it, induce us here to insert as much of it as our limits will | ground. ; : 
permit ; for, in adeserved tribute paid to Sir F. Ponsonby in the Number of this |“ Recovering, I raised myself a little to look round, being at that time, I be- 


Journal for May 1836, on the occasion of his appointment to the Coloneley ot , lieve, in a condition to get up and run away, when a lancer passing by, cried out— | 


; He ger ees suint’ and struck his “e ‘ back. My head 
the Royal Dragoons, we largely quoted from Mr. Rogers's letter. But it will be | ‘Tu n’est par mort, coquin |” and struck his lance through my bac : : 





June 3, 


} tastefully as ite younger brother, but was quite empty ; the Biirgers having, while 

enraged at the Grand Duke for dining at Mannheim instead of Heidelberg, bro. 
| ken open the cellar and drunk the wine. They were found in the moming, some 
| of them lifeless, others merely dead drunk, but allof them half drowned by the 
contents of the tun, which had been left running all night. ‘They were taken fast 
and condemned to be imprisoned in the “'Thurm” for a week ; but their com- 
rades thinking that this was an insuli on the whole body of * Garde,” threat- 
ened to become bankrupts, and their brethren were freed. The guide sang this 
tale “in plaintive notes,” and next pointed to the rude figure of one of the Grang 
| Duke’s jesters, who was said to have drank seventy pints of wine a-day, and, 

notwithstanding this, died of consumption! Truth (if truth this be) is stranger 
than fiction ! 

Arriving at a corridor of fifty yards in length and forty feet in breadth, and up- 
on one of the flat stones that formed the pavement there was a dist.net impres- 
| sion of a human foot, upon which theme the guide narrated the following history ; 
—Whenthe French (those “ Vertluchte Frangosen,”’) passed throngh Heidel. 


{ 
| 


: . ss at letnats tke clita ie. ae l bet -aecidentally caught a glimpse of the young Princess residing in acasti 
necessary to preface it by the following remarks to elucidate and explain what dropped ; the blood gushed into my movth; a difficulty of breathing came on, and | berg, they acex ; t gum} A) : 5 astle, 


the extreme modesty of Colonol Ponsonby (observed upon by Mr. Rogers) led | 1 thought all was ory. . bl time. but I must have 
4 ; F : “ Not] afte ras the possible sasure time, b> st nave 
him to suppress, for fear of arrogating praise, which he was as reluctant to accept, |“ Not long afterwards (it was the _—_ ossible to — ur bsentdepop see § 
, as . 1s after the onset) a Lirailleur stoppec i€ 3 
as all, who knew the truth, were anxious to offer him. — in less than te s yoowe gt ; nrg per re | 7 . u sis h he fom d 
: , ’ | ratening >. directed lini to @ small side-pocket, In 4 2 foun 
In the first place, the resolution of charging the French Column, which he | tteatening my lite ‘ A agg 11 said he might 
i a a 5 three dollars; a!l I had. But he continued to threaten, am said he migh 
rather represents as taken in common with others, was exclusively his own, and | oa Shcketies Genel af 1 tearing y 
1 ‘ Boe. {search me. ‘This he did immediately, unloosing my stock, and tearing open my 
formed upon no hasty or rash impulse, but the result of conviction from his ex- pew. iene e ina very uneasy posture i 
4 aistcoat. saving me ina very uneas sture, 
perience, that if they gained more ground it would be too late to stop thein. | “San nacadeicetetoitis a Syed than an officer, bringing up some troops, to which 
. . 4 ; ‘ A . ithe was no soone ’ é é A Inging : Sy 
His commanding officer, General Vandeleur, having a few minutes before led the Viel * re a bel a 1, and happening to halt where | lay, stooped down 
2 : : : _ X ) ‘ > the railleur onged, anc penn 1c y, st ‘ 
16th Light Dragoons forward, after the charge of the Greys, Royals, and Ennis- | PTOP@D!Y pera pton } badly wounded. [ : red that I 
. ie : . : . | and addressed me, saying he fearea {[ was badly wounded. answered tha 
killens, the officer whom he sent to him for leave to charge, could not find him. | ’ ees r + uate dite 
i id , oe | was, and expressed a wish to be removed into the rear. He said it was against 
There was not an instant to lose; he rapidly counted the French column, at | : \ f od the dav. | 
i , . ' } | their orders to remove even their own men; but that, if they gained the day, 
which he had a peculiar facility, and rating them at about one thousand, exclaim. | 7 leratood that the Duke of Wellington was killed, and that six of our 
A ; ‘. : : : : ‘¢fnaa 1 (aR » understoo at the ce of ‘ington was killed, an at sp 
ed, ‘ They must not be allowed to come further,’ and with his well-known, ‘ Come needling ear pentane ¢ Se eas l be show , 
2th,’ Bald ! | battalions had surrendered.) every attention in his power should be shown to me. 
on, 12th,’ dashed down the ficld followed by his men. » held his brandy-bottle t lips, directing one of | 
The equadron taken for Belzians by Colonel P he layon the ground wound | [ complained of thirst, and he held lus brandy-bottle to my 1y lite ing | 
> squadr¢ aken for beigians by lone aS ayon 3g C Ge baie dare , . aio r le { place a knapsack uncer my head. 
. ‘ : tas. : the soldiers to lay me straight on my side, and place a knapsa J 
* fine re agen anid ee wes afterwards his own - cag My posers | He then passed on into the action, soon perhaps to want, though not to receive, 
o . —- » sly » . ta ve > eo } 
Pr ried ‘ aad se a a pa Geld of the look ran e's ad pre Me My “ | the same assistance, and | shall never know to whose gencrosity I was indebted, | 
ussians, had a full view of this charge, and was ever afterwards eager to bear | | ° Vin 
; ‘ : ; ° | as | believe, for my life. 
his testimony to its complete effect. ‘ P | «* By-and-by another tirailleur came up, a fine young man, full of ardour. He 
m.. ° et pew gm ” —— — for the ee copious account in the | knelt down and fired over me, loading and firing many times, and conversing with 
nited Service Journal of May, 1836, above referred to. ] : | me very gaily all the while: at last he ran_ off, saying-— Vous serez bien aise 
On the occasion of a regiment being given to a General officer, one is natural- | d'apprendre que nous allous nous retirer. Bon jour, mon aini.’ | 
ly led to consider his services, and, on that of Major-Ge neral the Hon. Sir Fred. “It was dusk when two squadrons of Prusstan cavalry, each of them two | 
Ponsonby having just received the Coloneley of the Royal Dragoons, it may not | deep, came across the valley, and passed me in full trot; lifting me from the 
= “ree ose San eaonent of Whe guieet chacye satay mgd ren | ground, and tumbling me ebout cruelly. The clatter of their approach, and the | 
2th Light Dragoons under his command, none having hitherto appeared. uring | a RE tea eat eee OE A akine th: roe tl x 
the Peninsular war he had distinguished himself so much as aleve already, at | ee aoe tm ee ee a ee 
: . “ 7 lave destroyed me. 
the period I allude to, obtained the reputation of an active, brave, and intelligent | 6 The battle was now at ancnd, or removed to adistance. The shouts and 
officer, and it has seldom fallen to the lot of anv man to have been in two such imprecations, the outcries of * Vive | Minpereur,’ the discharges of musketry and 
. cone eer staelleagaieiel “ vsadhee , ie | 8, ies 0 iain r, g : 
oa as that of the 23rd at Falavera, and of heer p. ih at W — ns the | cannon, were over, and the grouns of the wounded all around me became every 
» . > hie <u ~ : 1) Sor Frederick s y was A 
thet ti mi; (which Col. Seymour commanded) Sir Frederick Ponsonby was | instant more and more audible. 1 thought the night never would end. 
at that time Majer. | 











At Waterloo the 12th was in General Vandeleur's brigade, which, in the com- 
mencement of the battle, was at some little distance from the left flank of Gen 
» ivisi i i 3 : for . ctre » lef; . ita ry O eC » 
a rr 1 Chis division formed the French left of the ufantry bas | the last circumstance most of all, as | had a wound of the same nature myself. 
ritish Army; and about twelve o'clock the French made an impetuous and for- | - ; 
midable attack on it. which was repulsed by Gen. Picton, aided by a very brilliant “Tt was not a dark night, and the Prussians were wandering about to plunder ; 
charge of the Hon. Sir William Ponsonby, (cousin of Col. Ponsonby), who com- the scene in Ferdinand Count Fathoin came into my mind, though no women ap- 
S ~g —- wicdeste. 50 te > ‘ P A sli . re i aesien _ Souk ot on. de Ge ; » after 3 in 
manded a brigade of heavy cavalry supporting him, and who was unfortunately kill- | Peare’. Seve ral stragzlers looked at me as they passed by, one af 9 another, 
ed on that occasion é | and at last one of them stopped to examine me. IT told him as well as [ was 
pg , able » I spol serman very imoerfect , an a Britis flicer, and he 
A column of the encmy, however, which was a part, and on the extreme right | able, ps l epoke Ge nr n ’ ry nnpertectly, th . was a Brit ~ cage ges 
¥ ; 7 j | ao undered already; he d t desis i ver, and pulle » § 
of the French attacking force, and which had not yet been engaged, continued to | Pet "1 a ndered already; he did not cesist, however, and pulled ine about 
advance. Gen. Vandeleur had taken the 16th Light Dragoons (another regiment | TOU2)Y , : : : + 
in his brigade) to the assistance of Sir William Ponsonby, or rather to protect his * An hour before midnight I saw a man in an English uniform walking towards 
. S / Stee geben . , } egal : = ‘ en 7 akon Beran. on —~ . ain . a 7 
brigade whilst re-forming, in case of this being necessary, and consequently was me: he was, I suspect, on the same —— 1, and he came and looked me in the 
not on the spot. ‘There was no time to wait forhis orders ; the enemy was rapidly | ce. | spoke instantly, telling fim who | was, and assuring him of a reward it 
approaching ; not a moment was to be lost, and Col. Ponsonby determined to at- he would remain by me. He said he belonged to the 40th, and had missed his 
6B) ’ ° € Vv «a mined é " i . 7 , yg ‘ing a . cup ¢ 
tack them, notwithstanding the vast inferiority of his foree, which consisted only | Tes#ment: he released me from the dying soldier, and being unarmed, took up a 
of his own regiment “ | sword from the ground, and stood over me as sentinel, pacing backwards and tor- 
8 . Dee 
Having quickly formed the 12th in open column, Colonel Ponsonby, in his | “4's. a a 
usually quiet manner, desired them “to be steady and do their duty.” He * Day broke, and at six o'clock in the morning some Inglish were seen at a 
then proceeded instantly, though, in consequence of the ground over which he | gal i he — san em = peieied M9 aes e 965 —— er “en 
had to move being ploughed land saturated with rain, slowly at first, to attack | Me, aud 1 was placed in it, and carried to the village 0 aterloo, a mile and a 
this formidable column of Infantry, which was supported on their left flank by a | half off, and laid in the bed from which Gordon, as | understood afterwards, had 
’ - 5 8h ; . 
body of Lancers, and was covered, from a rising ground in their rear, by Ar- | been just before carried out. [ had received se ven wounds ; a surgeon sl« pt in 
tillery my room, and I was saved by excessive bleeding. 
The French column had reached the small valley which lay between the two | _ 
Armies, and the 12th had to descend from their side, in order to meet them. A VISIT TO HEIDELBERG. 
Gradually increasing in speed, the 12th continued its course without the slightest - p; Trt " ; 
hesitation, notwithstanding the loss which it was every moment sustaining in its It was on a “‘ most magnificent Sunday” that I proceeded from Mannheim to 
advance from the fire of the French guns; received a very destructive volley from Heidelberg, to view the most beautiful ruins of Germany—I ain tempted to say, 
their Infantry, to which the slope they oon descending rendered them a con- | of Europe. ‘The town of Heidelberg is the most crooked-laned and irregularly- 
spicuous and almost inevitable mark and rushed boldly into the column, which they | built of all the Little Pedlingtons of Germany, and would also be the dullest but 
, . d ? \¢ . 
totally dispersed and drove back into the enemy’s lines, together with their for the two hundred students who riot and amuse themselves at the expense of 
Cavalry ‘ | the quiet citizens, whose existence, however, depends upon the university. I 
Nothing could exceed the confusion of the melée; and, as Colonel Ponsonby shalt not give the reader an ated of the few dirty streets I passed along, nor 
had succeeded in the object of the charge, he was anxious to withdraw his regi- | shall I fatigue hin with a description of the fect-destroying pavement (at least 
ment, and spare his men, who were fighting against fearful odds ; but, at the mo- | they attribute their bad feet to the pavement), but march directly to the chateau, 
2) . ’ & 5 *5 . wie. - 
ment, he received a deep cut on his right arm, which caused his sword to drop, and | which in majestic beauty seemed to look contemptuously upon the surrounding 
> : 1g 2 sc Iss ' } * e : ° oo Pele: ring 6 Noekar’’? o . 
immediately afterwards he received another on his left, which he raised to protect | Country, and is mirrored in the swiftly-flowing ** Neckar” at its foot. I could 


bly crawled thither in his agony, and his weight, his convulsive motions, his 
noises, and the air issuing through a wound in his side, distressed me greatly ; 








1 | 
“Much about this time | found a soldier lying across my legs; he had proba- 


| and their General (some said Bonaparte, others said it was another blood-hound) 


' being a very good judge of female Leauty, thought it but fair to vow his love to 
the lady, who, however, refused his hand (which he very gallantly offered) and 
threatened to ask her father, the Grand Duke, to have him put to death for his 
boldness. ‘Ibis threat made the General very angry, and he swore unless she 
consented to become his bride he'd storm the castle and carry her ott with him by 
force. She dared him, and he of course kept his promise. ‘The Burgers say 
that they had almost Leat the French army into nothing, that they had taken all 
those that were not dead or wounded their prisoners, and they were about to fix 
ransoms on every head, when Napoleon himself arrived with the whole army and 
freed his friends from the fetters ; that then the General had hastened to the cas- 
tle with twelve hundred men to seek his fair Princess, that she fled to the top of 
the highest tower in the whole chateau, and preferring death to shame (how ro- 
mantie !) had precipitated herself down from a height of no less than two hun- 

dred feet, but, thanks to her petticoats and her long pelerme, she reached the 

ground 1 safe 





and came down, staneing on one leg, but with such force that 


| she made a decp impression in the stones, and on the General looking for her 


below she disappeared, and some old *“ Burgers” saw her carried up to heaven 
by angels dressed in white muslins and with wreaths of roses in their hair. It was 
paying the fair Princess an ugly compliment by calling the hole in the shape of a 
human foot the impression made by her's, for I don’t think a German dragoon 
would be able to show a foot of so large a size ; it could have supported the leg of 
an elephant. 

1 now proceed to an immense tower, once the powder magazine, which having 
been struck by lightning, was cleft in two, and one half now hes on the ground 
in a reclining position, but without any pieces having fallen off My attention 
was called from this by a volume of smoke which | beheld rising from the long 
pipes of four students who passed by. ‘They were, like most of their comrades, 
more interesting looking than handsome, and their whole dress bespoke their wish 
to look romantic, while they wore their hair in carls down their back m imitation 
of Sandt (the student who sent a Russian Hofrath to the land oi his forefathers). 
After having as many beards as they had room to accommodate, thie first qualities 
of astudent were smoking, drinking, and fencing, and those who possessed these 
qualities in the highest degree have most consideration. There are but few 
foreigners in Heibelberg, and although young men may possess an idea of morality 
before going to this university, there is no fear of their knowing right from wrong 
after having spenta year or two in Heidelberg. To fear God or devil, to shrink 
from the execution of any project, to tremble at the thought of committing any 
atrocity, to study, or to pass an unprotected woman without insulting ber, all these 
are weaknesses that the Heildelberg student must despise, to be considered a man 
There was a lad whom I knew a little, who, on entering the univers y, Was set 
down asa milksop, and treated accordingly. To vindicate himself he laid a 
weger with a fellow-student that he would in one evening drink one hundred pints 
of beer! The time arrived, and he did not only complete this task, but to prove 
that he was “quite a man,” he demanded another ten pints when he had done. 
The accomplishment of this feat established him in the highest esteem of the 
students, but he only enjoyed it for one night, next day he paid for his extrava- 
gance with death. Anotiier made a bet with a friend that he would smoke them 
out, that is, smoke for a longer time; they tried, and one of them eatinguished 
all the hghts in the room, while the other succeeded in making two dogs set up a 
simultaneous howl, and this one gained the wager, and was considered a man, al- 
though only seventeen years of age. But there is one way more for them to gain 
the respect of their fellow-students, this is to challenge an offender on the very 
first opportunity, and never to be called a **dummer junge’’ without going to the 
** Schaghaus (a house built for the purpose of accommodating the disputing par- 

ties); there they dress themselves in a kind of leathern armour, guarding every 
| part of their body that is vital. They fight with large broadswords, and 
‘ the length of time that they spend amusing themselves in aiming blows at 
jeach other's heads, depends upon the grossness of the offence. They usually 
‘fight six rofinds, a round lasting until blood is drawn from one party.— 
| When they have done they shake hands, and the whole affair ends here. 
' These tights are little more than that child’s play in England, calied duel- 
ling, unless they fight with pistols ; in this case it is always a serious matter. 
I had a young friend who, having been insulted by a fellow-student, challenged 
him to a pistol duel, and instead of firing three shots each at the first tree, they 
only load one of the pistols. The challenged party has the right to choose ; my 
young friend happened to have the good luck to receive the empty pistol him- 
self in his hand, and the contents of that of his adversary in his heart; he fell 
dead on the spot. T recollect hearing that a short time after this a student at a 
ball trod upon the foot of a young lady (no less a personage than the barmaid of 


. iy fay > ree for d , The « ~aLence was ‘ > was chailens- 
his head : by the latter he lost the command of his horse, which galloped for- | Pt, from the spot on which | now stood, see more than one side of it, and this pr tier priests SR eigen 9 sre a pace ip wee coNiyen 
3 Ss if a se, . ’ -¢ ’ . ‘se ‘ > 1) . iz “nea very o . ce » 
ward, and several men of his regiment rushed after him till they reached the crest | Yas by far the worst, and half concealed by trees, and that false friend of decay- © by all the — ane preaees the time, and be fee sie? Beceem —— 1,” he 
ef the French position, where ‘Colonel Ponsonby, unable to defend himself, re- | iag beauty, ivy. I felt disappointed, I confess, but recollecting that I had seen Oly received three wounds, one of which was disagreeable, as it deprived his 
” = ’ - 4 7? 7 | 


eeived a blow from a sword on his head, which knocked him senseless to the | nothing of it yet, I took off my coat (a vulgar but universally-adopted habit), for 

ground ; the he. t was mtense, and slunk along by the most shady side of the street until I 

” F ° » 2 . . sachet » Ne sscarter.”’ hie re reas 1 av 728 Pr ee " 

The forming of the regiment after the charge, under Captain Stawell,* now | re > hed the : “ hlossgarter, at apne as it bey Sunday, was ¢ rowded by the 

~ : | se rer : 1, t. red-face er) . — ther! 

Lieutenant-Colonel of the 12th, was a melancholy sight. One-third of its) © OUTSET, | In their "aieae and their ri red pont little-nosed, big-mouthed, 

¢ : . OTO\- ire; pe 1) 9.07 y ‘2ene An ry} ‘ . - tit. 

numbers hadi been left on the field, with a proportionate number of officers. Out pit? aire 2 Wives, ai i = pea en en sid Gresses, ee sky-blue satin bonnets, with 

» : seorle . ¢ rhe rit ilies : an : wie . 

of three squadrons which, ten minutes before, had gone into action, it was barely | S¢#ret feathers, and bunches of artificial h es and roses, and by the peasants in 

possible to form ttro ; a loss which, however severe, is not surprising when it iscon- | Mel turee-corneret hats and red waistcoats, leading their * Liebchens ” (sweet- 

sidered that this regiment, alone, and without the aid of a single gun, plunged in- | hearis), who trotted beside yas im _ simple, clean, and comfortable costume 
7 , . } Ire ner F as HDV as . fir aw. « aiid’ } 

to a large body of Infantry supported by Cavalry and Artillery. of ther meng ow ing as hap} y the first S May, and covered with nose- 
. ; ey . ‘ . gays oi roses and butter-cups, wile listening to the vows o ve re: 

I had here inserted an account of the personal adventures of the gallant Com- a : } ba pe oii dpi of love poured into 
mander of the 12th, after he had been left on the field; but, baving been re- thew large ears by their red-waistcoated swains. The rich students went to th 
minded that they had already been recorded by the celebrated author of “ The | theatre at Mannheim on Sundays, but those out of purse (by far the greater num- 

S Xn a“ ¥9 . ; ’ ie | P - mi ¢. 3 ‘ ‘ F . a ber) went, in company of their long pipes, In seareh of some deserted romantic 
Pleasures of Memory.” | cannot have the presumption to offer mine to the public. | . : , 
Js ~ | maid (house or nursery) or in search: of the best beer (that to be had on credit) 
As they form a very interesting portion of the narrative, I beg to refer my readers 
to the account given by Mr. Rogers, which is to be found in the appendix 


Professors too would be taken out by their wives after dinner, and led home 
: = ’ . 3 . pr 2 time for vesper (I do not mean prayer; vesper is a meal consisting of cof vd 
to “ Captain Batty’s Histofical Sketch of the Campaign of 1815,” (page 115); ‘ - : y ae: I ‘ ‘ RCS Ot 
. “pias ‘ : ‘aa biscuits on Sundays, and of bread and apples on weck days.) 
and if it should appear that, ia the part which describes any of the circumstances “tags ss a / * oe eos 
: . . ‘ ‘ In a few moments I stood at the entrance of the casile itis a simple stone 

attending the charge, my account differs in any respect from it, I can only say that : ; ; ; 

; ih ee , ‘ : : gate with an opening at the top, which once contained the arms of Baden in 
I have given a faithful accouit, as an eye-wiiness, as far as my ovservations 


~ massive silver,and many a curse did iny leader invoke on those * Verfluchte 
went. Franzosen” who had stolen it. We passed on and reached the fi loor 
, an ’ st ss< n and rea ithe first door, armed 
Before I conclude, however, I cannot refrain from remarking how much the at- aptapatline ape eg ce. : meta sates or, armed 
. ° : " : - aghs* age , | With as many bolts as the Camberwell Soarding-school for young ladies.” and 
tachment of the soldiers to their Commander, confidence in his talents, and ad- ) 


>. with an enormous iron ring attached to it, which some Margrave had made for 
d ise ge ay influence their conduct mthe field , 6° “a ewe ON 
miration of his courage, may influ t cond \ fi , the sake of bestowing the castle upon him or her whe could b 


The 12th felt the same contidence in Coloncl Ponsonby which the Army did! aig not feel inclined to try the experiment, and, passing throug 
in the Duke of Wellington. During the Peninsular war they had invanably | yearly benumbed by the beauty of the architecture 
found him a kind friend, and an able Commander, as well as one who was ever too | peheld. . : 
ready to expose his own person when he required his men to do so ; and, however | of 4} 
dangerous and daring the undertaking which he required them to attempt might inscriptions in ancient 
appear to be, they dismissed from their minds all thoughts but that of obeying his) German of thew virtues and vices. No less than five hundred. of these priced 
arders. 1 atu 


; : ; . im c | were in their perfect state, while igany were deprived of legs, arms, and hy ads 
The following instance of the effect which such a fecling in a regiment to- | and others had vanished altoeether 


i i It appeared as if upon every window, nay 
wards their Colonel will proluce, however trivial it may appear, will go far to every stone, many hours had been employed by the poet expe demehed ts va, ’ 
er R ‘ j tuaries of antiquity, and yet there was not one that differed from the rest in any 
In proceeding to the charge of which I have given, I fear, a very poor account, | possible way, and the three hundred windows were all alike. All ; 
the soldiers of the leading squadron were pressing forward on an officer in frout ot | harmony. Even now that the hand of time, and the less powerfal although often 
its left flank, and calling out—* Go along, Sir, we'll follow.” In consequence | not Jess destructive hand of mortals, had committed its ravages upon it, ever 
of the state of the ground, and in order to reserve the power of the horses for a now there was not a spot in which there were not a thousand objects not nile ia 
more eritical period, as well as to get the men compact and steady, (for the regi- | | fojlowed my leader to view other beauties stil iain 
merit had to cross a small road with « bank on each side of it, which broke their! J; jg simply my purpose, at present, to give an outline of the most prominent 
ranks,) Colonel Ponsonby was at this moment moving slowly. He was himself | features Lelonging to an edifice, the erection of which took five hundred ye ra. 
rather more in front of the right dank than of the squadron, and in answer to the | while its destruction was the work of a few hours, and the remark of a Fre nal : 
men, the officer alluded to merely desired thein to * Dress by their right, and sce j} man, which I caught on passing, that its builders had not mal aur dents irath 
where the Colonel was. ‘This at once controlled their impatience; many loud | me as very correct. Havine admired the paintings that adorned the p ct re 
expressions of affection for luin broke from them, and @ more beautiful sight | lery, and alinost finished “ my lazy round,” I was invited to desc nd to the ecll 
ean hardly be imagined than this regiment, devotedly attached to their Com- | An old man with one eve looking eve ry way at once, and the other close! 








te it through; I 
h the gate. stood 
and other oljects which I 
An enormous court-yard expanded before me, surrounded by that part 
i¢ chateau which the royal family inhabited, and literally studded with statnes 
of various kings, grand-dukes, margraves, &c., bearing in 


Was pertect 


ij- 





, \ » al Up en- 
mander, restraining their impatience, which those who have been in such cir- | tirely, led us through many passages until we caught sight of tun of the most 
cumstances know to be difficult, and proceeding thus orderly and obediently | gigantic dimensions, ornamented an 


{carved ina very tasteful way. Or; 
(fired upon by friend* and foe) to attack a force so vastly their superior in num- | pointed to it, and exclaimed, in atone of voice wi 
bers. been spent in showing this pro 


ir leader 


H r iigal tun to strangers, * Das kleing fas!" 
Nothing could execed the distress of the regiment when, on forming after the } 


(the 
and, having viewed 
a‘ Oy edegg caper y l , » having viewed 

charge, they found that the Colonel was missing. His horse had been seen gal- | it from all sides, | was going to retire from the cellar, when my g 
hoping towards the enemy without its rider, and some, Only a few, of those near | whether I did not want to sce the “ grosse fas ” (biz tun) la ' 
. yer + >} tory.”’ " ' ’ ‘ ™ 
Col. Ponsonby, at the time he fell, returned * to tell the story _| he meant; and thinking there was a small tun called in derision by the name ot 
His groom, an old soldier, who was in the rear with a led horse, rushed forward | the object that I was then admiring, I followed him, whea he at first pointed out 
in an indescribable state of distress, and, with tears in his cyes, continued to search and then to my greatest 
astonishment, led me into the presence of a tun three tunes the size of the first. 
aad } with a platform on the top, with seats and tables, and large enoug! 
| date with comfort twenty-four persons! 

} 


stuall tun) I thouglit this was a name given to itm irony: 


ide demanded 
' 








id not know w 





to me a small tun, of black wood, made without hoops ; 








* Major Bridger, whose horse was killed in the charge, did not re-appear till after this | 
taken place. 


to accommo- 
* See Mr. Roger’s account. 


It was omamented as much and a 


sta- 


ich proved thai his life had | 


face of its most prominent feature. However, the students told him that it did 
not matter in the least, as he could have an artificial organ of sme!!, and that none 
could be uglier than the original. He had a wax and pasteboard one made, and 
sercral ladies (I was told) soon after fell inlove withhim. ‘+ Everything happens 
for the best.”’ 

As I was revolving this truth in my mind a very handsomely-appointed car- 
riage approached, which I at once recognised as an English one, and in it I ex- 
pected to behold some lovely country-women. Fancy my astonishment, when 
(instead of a pair of black eyes—I admire l’@ur noirs—and a sweet smile dis- 
playing pearly teeth, and, in short, all those beauties which my native country 
abounds in) I could only see sxx King Charles's! Some were looking cut of 
the window, others sat sedately, looking as grave as possible on the hack seat, 
while still others seemed conversing together. What! thought J, has the mare} 
of mind spread thus far? bas the love of puppies (and heaven knows there is no 
want of them) reached this part of the world? My guide then told me that it 
was the carriage of the Countess of W——d, who, being il! herself. and not 
able to drive out, had permitted her darling puppies to take an airing 





I was as- 
tonished, but still more when [ found that all dogs belonging to English people 
were treated with the greatest respect, for on returning to the hotel, and 
where my Newfoundland was, the waiter, with a low bow, exclaimed, ** Sie sind 
so eben die Treppe hinauf spaziert !” 


lish than thus 





(this cannot be better rendered in Eng- 
It has just pleased his dogship to walk up stairs !) 
E. B. pe Foxsraxgve 
a 
THE ESPOUSAL OF OAKLEIGIVS HEIRESS. 
AN ANECDOTE OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 

The hospitable hall of the Oakleighs was at all times so thronged with gentle 
visitors and bustling servitors, that a stranger, arriving there in any given cay mn 
any given year, might, without any imputation en his sagacity, have sup ,osed that 
some extraordinary event was being celebrated. But never was that antique and 
noble hall so thronged with glad-eyed wassailers as in a certain vear of grace,. 
when Edith, the sole child of Sir Ralph Oakleigh, was wedded to her cousin 
Henry, a tried and gallant soldier, and as thorough-going a loyalist as ever wield- 

ed brand when his King’s cause seemed darkest and most desperate, and as 
| generous a courtier as ever pleaded failen foeman’s cause and averted fallen foe- 
man’s ruin, When that King’s cause became triumphant. 

Hitherto the deer, those especial pets of all minds that have the slightest spark 
of poetic feeling, had found ample scope and verge enough for their tree and ur- 
espied boundings, despite the constant snecessien of visitors. But now valley 
and hili—the lawn-like openings of luxuriant sward, aud the coppices of mighty 
and ancient trees that shut out the garish light, and would have made no unmeet 
| temples for the terrific rites of the old Druids—all the vast park was dotted with 
groups of delighted visitors ; and the scared deer bounded hither and thither, mar- 

velling much, no doubt, about the cause of such unusual intrusion upon what hac 
| hitherto been their almost wholly unshared demesne 





A marriage in the family of an English country gentleman is always, even now, 
to my taste at least, a more hilarious and popular event than a marriage of 2 gen- 


towns 
ly have 


tleman of similar rank and wealth in the thronged and money-gettu 
Popular as were both Edith and her father, her naarriage would undou) 


| created what is called a ** great sensation” under any circumstances 








But not even their great and well-deserved popularity for miles @ id mile 
around their state ly home could have attracted such vast « rowds of ali ranas am 
cvery age, as now thronged the good old hall of the Oakleighs. 
The cause of this goodly assemblage was explained about mid-day by the blaat 
| of a hundred trumpets, and the thunder of culverin and petronel, followed o¥ 
| still lovder thunders of the voices of the excited multitude, exclaiming—* The 
King! The King! : 
No one who has witnessed the reception of a popular King, needs to be advisec 
of the individualexpressions of good-will which follow the almost deafening greet 
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ing of the assembled lieges. On the present occasion these individual expressions 
were, in nine cases out of ten, coupled with encomiums upon the regal gratitude 
which marked the past services of a gallant soldier, in what for years seemed an 
utterly desperate cause, by this attendance at and sanction of his bridal. Of all 
who were present there were but three whe could have told the real origin of the 
Royal condescension ; and it is from the almost faded and very brief record traced 
py one of them that I pen this tale. : 

"From this record it appears that abont six years before the marriage of Edith, 
and when that fair girl was about seventeen years old, she and her ladye mother, 
who did not live to see her daughter's bridal, were returning from a morning call 
upon @ neighbour, a few miles from Oakleigh, when two stalwart ruffians sprang 
from a thicket by the road side, seized the reins of the ladies’ palfreys, and drag- 
ging rather than lifting the ladies to the ground propared to rob them of whatso- 
ever Valuables they chanced to have with them. 

The cash of the ladies had already crossed the hands, and gladdened the eyes 
and hearts of the marauders, and one of them was in the very act of tearing a 
ynassive and valuable gold chain from the neck of Edith, when a young cavalier 
galloped up to the rescue, and used his sword so tranchantly, that the moon’s 
iwain minions were fain to avail themselves of the advantage which the thicket 
afforded to personages pedestrian, and were speedily out of sight. 

An attack so sudden and violent had naturally much alarmed both ladies, and 
the sharp fighting and the bloodshed, trifling as the latter chanced to be, that im- 
ned.ately followed the advent of the cavalier, as naturally alarmed them still far- 
wer. Edith, in fact, when the ruffiau assailants had disappeared, was pallid as a 
corpse, end strove in vain to find a single word of reply to the courteous 
and fluent assurances of her deliverer that she was in perfect safety, and that he 
must entreat for the pleasure of being allowed to escort her homeward. Re- 
covering herself at length, she remounted her palfrey. Both ladies were assisted 
ie that preliminary indispensable to equitation ; aud though the time-worn parch- 
ment before us lays much stress upon the fact that the Cavalier, though courte- 
ously assiduous in his attention to both ladies, was somewhat more elaborately so 
to Edith than to her mother; I see no especial reason for saying more upon that 
point than that young cavaliers in all tines have been a little prone to pay more 
borage to the budding loveliness of seventeen, than to the matured and full- 
blown beauty of fifty-five years and a fortnight. 

As the trio galloped towards Oakleigh, the wit of the cavalier delighted his fair 
companions as much as his prompt courage had benefited them ; and when, after 
a slight refection, he rose to take his departure, the elder lady would not hear of 
his refusing to pass a day or two at Oakleigh. Whether the eloquence of the 
elder lady or the beauty of the younger one were the more inflvential in causing 
him to forego his design of departing, itis not for me to say. It suffices to state 
that he did consent, and that after a resistance which my authority calls ‘* so 
faint that it might go well near to be thought that it was only feigned.” 

Several days passed on, and our cavalier made no further demonstration of a 
desire to depart. Perhaps, indeed, he anticipated so serious an opposition that 
he deemed it most advisable to choose the first favourable opportunity to depart 
without word spoken about the matter. For in the few days he had remained he 
had won every heart in the mansion. ‘lhe maids praised his fine figure and 
graceful air, and said nothing abont his face, which, though dark and not without 
a somewhat striking expression, could not fairly be called handsome ; the butler 
vowed that the stranger guest deserved the best wine in the cellar for the deep 
relish and sufficing draught with whick he degluted it; the grooms vowed that no 
king ever rode better or on gallanter grey ; and the gamekceper, conceited as he 





was of his skill in venery, reluctantly confessed that master Charles Villiers—so 
the stranger was named—could kill a buck with any professional forester in Eng- 
land—save one. 

Never was a more popular gucst than was master Charles Villiers, and when, 
at the conclusion of a fortnight, he still remained, and was not an unfrequent 
companion of the walks of Edith in the spacious park, there were not a few who 
gave itas their opinion that there would be a day, and that no distant one, when 
he would not be a stranger at Oakleigh Hall. ‘That both mother and daughter 
would be lttle inclined to say nay to his marriage with the latter, was considered 
past praying for, and when Sir Ralph Oakleigh, then absent on affairs of impor- 
tance connected with some property in France, should return, who could doubt 
that he would consent to whatever his all but worshipped Edith could demand ? 

Thus matters stood, when, ona sweet calm evening in June, Edith and Charles 
Villiers strayed forth into the Park, and the latter so eloquently discoursed upon 
the ten thousand nothings which formed then, as they form now, and always will 
form, the most agreeable subjects of conversation to rery young ladies, who are 
ily about half-way on the road to being in love, that Edith did not perceive that 
they ha! taken a path which led them to a gate of the Park which opened on a 
secluded part of the public highway. She had scarcely perceived that, and had 
not ume to remark upon it, “* when she was aware,” says the quaint record, “ of 
the presence of a travelling equipage, beside which, mounted on noble horses, 
were the very ruflians from whom Charles Villiers had sometime before so oppor- 
tunely rescued her.”’ 

The countenances of the raffians had, on the former occasion, been too pain 
fully and foreibly impressed upon her mind to fail of now inspiring her with 
«ni abhorrence. Shrieking, she endeavoured to léave the spot, 1 
comparative safety of her father’s park. Who shall tell her agony of wonder and 
of dread, when she found that Villiers, the gallant, the gay, the but recently ten- 
der Villiers, not only intended no rescue from the ruffian hands that now lay hold 
upon her, but was in fact the still more ruffian, because still more treacherous emé 
ploy of those vile hands. 

Disdaining to address a word to the recreant Villiers, the unhappy girl again ut- 
tered a piercing shriek as she was forced into the vehicle. 

This time her shriek was not unheard or unheeded ; blows were dealt around 
her as she sat cowering interror; and when she was all tenderly and courteously 


handed from the carriage it was by her own fond father, the stout Knight of Oak- 
leigh Hall. * * * * + 


Ia! -_ : - , . . is ; 
No! not even his loyalty could restrain him from complaining of this outrage, | 


aud he both eloquently and justly pointed out the ill-return such outrage was for 
the loyal service of himself and his house. 

“Lilly vally ! man!” exclaimed the pretended Charles Villiers, ‘‘ what a coil 
have we here about a mere frolic! Nay! as you take it so seriously, I tell you 
that wittingly I will never again see pretty Edith until I dance a measure at her 
we dding.”’ 

‘‘ For once in his life, says my MS., “his frolic Majesty kept his word, not ouly 
to the ear, but to the hope.” W. T.H. 


TT 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A GAMBLER. 
* Lasciate ogni speranza voi che entrate.” 

Paris !—there was once a magic in the name—a music in the sound. “ Paris !” 
how often said I to mysclf when in another quarter of the globe, ‘* Yes, I will 
one day visit thee—will revive the memory of the great events of which thou 
hast been the arena—thy Fronde—the League—the Revolution—the Cent 
Jours—the history of thy chivalrous Francois—thy nobvle-minded Henri—the 
Grand Monarque—the witty and profligate Regent—thy unfortunate Louis, and 


#1") 
Sul 


of the Luxembourg—Versailles—St. Cloud—the ‘Tuileries !’ 
about to be realised. 
1 was then in my twenty-fifth year. 
oP, j lif 
0! fortune to purchase the enjoyment of the moderate pleasures of life. 


My dream was 


My per- 


son and manners were agreeable ; my acquirements greater than those of most of | and was afterwards filled by a general officer who had once been in the English | 











Che Albion. 


What do the phrenologists mean, by not hav 
skull a place for play? 
discovered it ; 
developed. 


ing assigned to their chart of the 
' Gall, during his long practice in Paris, might surely have 
for, of all people, the Parisians have this passion the most strongly 
It is common among the most savage, as well as the most civilised 
nations ; for I have seen the Hindu strip himself naked, and bet at chukra the 
last rag in his possession; the African stakes his wife and children ; but our 
neighbours may plunge their families, to the third and fourth generation, in misery 
and destitution. ‘Te pauper selis his only bed: the cradle of his child. The 
manufacturer takes to the Mont de Pieté his tools ; steals those of his employers. 
The diplomatist and the figurante, the financier and the mendicant, all fall down 
before one idol—a Moloch worse than that of the Valley of Gehanna—a mon- 
ster without pity or remorse, who delights in the tears, and groans, and gnashings 
of teeth of his votaries, nor quits his prey till he tracks them to the Morgue— 
name of horrid sound ! and yet, the last refuge and sole resting-place of his in- 
fatuated victims. 

\ How easy Is it to moralise! I should like to know if I always had this infernal 
bias, or if It was engrafted in me, or whether I was seized at that time with the 
general eqidemic, taking the infection, like the cholera, from those about ime, or | 
from the air which I was respiriug. Oh, worse than wind-walking pestilence is | 
play! Jt has a subtle poison, and more kinds of death ; ho, not death ! for J live, 
—if dying from day to day can be called life. ‘| 

The first week of my séjour passed like days, nay hours; but I did not confine 
inyself to Paris itself. Few foreigners, or even natives, know the beauty of the | 
euvirons. ‘These were the scenes of my rides by day. In the evening I assisted | 
at some French réunion, or mixed in the soirées of our own country ; frequented | 
the Opera Italienne, where not a note is lost; and such notes!—for Pasta was | 
the prnaa donna. Being * un peu friand,” 1 frequently dined at the Rocher de | 
Coacal. I mention that restaurant because I have reason to remember it. 
The Rocher de Concal boasts none of the magnificence of Very’ 





s, or Beau- | 
villiers. ‘The entrance is encumbered with the shells of the huitres d' Ostende, | 
the most delicious of oysters. The rooms are not much larger than boxes at the | 
opera ; but they enclose a world of fun. ‘lhe rustling of silk is often heard there, 


and One meets in the narrow passages veiled forms hastening to some mysterious 
rendezvous. 





__ It was here that I became acquainted with the Prince M His was a fatal 
initial; and might have reminded me of what he proved to be,—my Mephisto- 
philes! M was one of those princes that “ fourmillent” in all the capitals of 
Europe. He was about thirty years of age. His figure was tall, slight, and 
emaciated, and corresponded with his countenance, that was of a paleness ap- | 
proaching to marble, and might be said to have no expression, so complete a | 
mastery had he obtained over his feelings. His equipage had nothing at first 
sight remarkable. ‘The cabriolet was of a sombre colour, and the barness with- 
out ornaments ; but the horse was not to be matched for beauty and power. | 
His dress seemed equally plain; but, on closer inspection, you discovered it was | 
of a studied elegance, the colours being so well matched that the eye had no- | 
thing particular on which to rest. He never was known to langh, and seldom | 
smiled ; he was rather cold, though not forbidding in his manners, and perfectly | 
indifferent whether he amused or not. He never spoke of the politics of the | 
day, of his domains, of his stud or family,—much less of himseli, his exploits, | 
or his adventures. He never made an observation that was worthy of being re- | 
peated, yet never said a foolish thing. With the sex he was'a great favourite, | 
for he perfectly understood the science of flattery ; but it was with the utmost 
tact that he put it in requisition. His address was perfect : he spoke French, 
and indeed several languages, with that admirable choice of phrase for which 
the Russians are remarkable. The sole occupation of his life was play ; and te | 
win or lose seemed a matter of perfect indifference to him, whatever the stake. 
There was also of the party that day another foreigner, Baron A 
had been a Jew. He was his compagnon de voyage. 
not more inseparable. tle 








Castor and Pollux were 

This alter ego was a little man, with a grey eye of sin- | 
gular arehness, and a light moustache, as most Germans have. His whole for- | 
tune consisted of five hundred louts, which he carried about with him ;-——an ex- 

cellent nest-egg ; for he contrived to double annually this poor capital. One 

year he was at Rome, another at Florence, a third at Vienna—no; there he was 

too well known. <A gambler, like a prophet, has no honour in his own country. 

‘he last spring he had passed in London, where, of course, he had the entrée at 

Almack’s, and now opened the campaign under the most promising auspices at 

Paris. ‘The baron was a sort of lion’s-provider—the pilot-fish of the shark. 

We separated st an early hour, and | afterwards met my new friends at an 
hotel in the Fauxbourg St. Honoré, where there was, as usual, an écarté table. 
Ecarté was then all the rage; though, like our all-fours, it had originally been 
the game of the peuple, or rather in Paris of the laqguais. It is a game uniting 
skill and chance; but it is a game of countenance ; a game, also, in which the 
cards played with, being fewer in number than at whist, it is no difficult matter 
to scratch an important one, so as to know in time of need where to find it, or to 
sauter le coup. That evening, for the first time, I was induced to take a hand, 
and, in my innocence of such mancuvres, wondered that my opponent turned up 
the king so much oftener than myself. In time my eyes were opened, and I dis- 
‘cOvered that other trichertes were practicable. For instance, one morning, after 
a ball given by an English lady, theré Were fount rolled up in one corner of the 
room two queens and a knave ; and, on examining the écarté packs, these were 
missing,—had literally been discarded,—a cirgumstance which rendered the suc- 
cess of two oflicers of the garde de corps, who cleaned out the party, by no 
means problematical. But 1 was now iffitiated ; and a witty writer says, 

** That where that pestilence, play, once leaves a taint, 
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| 
| 





| 
I had health—a sufficiency of the goods | 





1 more pitiable Empereur;—and then, the Gallery of the Louvre-—the Museum | language. 


]t saps the bone, and pierces to the marrow, 
And then ‘tis easier to extract an arrow.” 

How willing we all are to put off the evil moment: to string anecdote on 
anecdote, and weave parenthesis in parenthesis, rather than come to the point ! 
Does it not remind us of the tricks of the wrestler to avoid the grasp of his 
more powerful antagonist ! But it must come: so let me proceed with my con- 
fession. 


As I was leaving the room, the priuce came up to me and said, ‘* Demain | 


voulez-vous, Monsieur. étre des notres !—There is a dinner at the salon, and I 
will take you with me as my * umbra,’ and present you to the Marquess—.” In 
an evil hour } consented. 

The maisons de jeu at Paris are farmed by a socicty, who purchase of the go- 
vernment the privilege of opening a certain limited number —if I remember right, 
five. In order to prevent unfair play, a commis of the police is in daily attend- 
ance at the opening of the packs of cards, and they are lodged in the office 
every night. So far so good. But the advantages in favour of the bank are so 
great, that after the payment of several hundred thousand pounds sterling to the 
revenue, after defraying the expenses of hotels, cashiers. croupiers, lackeys, Kc. 
&e. the associés divide twenty or thirty per cent. 
lishments is the salon des étrangers. ‘The prime minister, or master of the 
ceremonies, was then the Marquess de L——. He was the last of the ais/es de 
pizcon, which he wore lien poudrées. 


He was distinguished by an ease of manner and a politeness, though 
rather exagcerated, of the rieille cour. Soon after my introduction to hua he 
lost his appointment, it having been discovered that the cashier, by some mistake, 
nightly gave him tifty Napoleons in exchange for a billet of five hundred francs. 


| 
| 
| 
sy-the-by, the office of president of the salon was in considerable request, | 


Neos . to | | 
‘ny college contemporaries; and the fine arts were ‘‘my passion and my enjoy-| service. 


inent.”” All these advantages, with a pardonable egotism, I liad been canvassing | 


luri ,«<s ary } ‘ st | 
Curing my solitary journey (solitary? no, my mind was occupied with the most 


It was one of the dinners that were given three times a-weck. We passed } 


| through a range of servants in splendid liveries, to the salon a@ manger, where I | 


enchanting reveries—the most intoxicating visions) from which [ was only | found sixty guests, consisting, not only of the forcigners most «distinguished for 


awakened at the barrier of Montmartre. 


from the eminence that overlooks the city, I beheld its spires, and domes. and } fact, the lite of Paris. 


houses, huddled in the vaporous gloom of an evening in May! 


a glorious one; the air breathed balm. My caleche was open; and four posters 


whirled me rapidly through the Boulevards, and entered the gateway of the Hotel | furnist: out the table. 


es Princes in the Rue Richelicu. ‘This street was, as all who are acquainted 
with It, know, the centre and focus of the fashion,—the life and motion of Paris, 
aad of the foreigners who then tlocke.! to it from all parts of Europe, (for it was 
the third year of the Restoration,) and had caught some of the volatile spirit of 
*s nezcurial people. j 

Times and dynasties chanze. 
supreme 








Politics, that many headed monster, now reigns | 


tiey have set up the Gorgon of partics. 


4 : : 

three sons,—a family marked for assassination. ‘There is no court—no ancienne 
wblesse. Everywhere distress and inisery, hate and calumny, persecution and | 
Woprisonment 


h, 


ruin, the grippe, and bankruptcy. Such is a picture of the Paris of | and had belonged to one of his numerous mistresses ; the taste, however, of his 
1837 , 


But I was in the Rue Richelicu—the great ar'ery of the life’s blood of P 
From it, as froma floodgate, rushed along in conflicting eddies, sweeping like 
torrent, a crowd in quest of pleasure : 
some aux Italiens, to the Ambigu, or the Varietés, and the diffe 


it theatres ; 
o " 
thers to the Palais Royal, which in its magic circle co:nprehends 


rer 

1 shat gice ar | 
all tnat vice of 
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UxUIY ¢ ‘ —_ . — “tac ]- 
‘xy can invent to seduce the imagination or gratify the sense; then to lor- | and French hazard, were in shape octagonal; 
) *s hal } m ' 1 * ; 7 > ] a i . | i ' old y 

tont's, or the innumerable caf. s, there to enjoy the al fresco of the Boulevards | fantastically chased, and rv hin gilding, 


Italiene seated under the trees, or to mingle with the multitude, chatting, laagh- | 
ing, Or whispering in delighted ears under the well-lighted avenue of elms that | 
wl Just put forth their young leaves. I made one of the throng, and would that 

Armida Paris had had no worse enchantments—no more seductive pleasures 


' ° 
‘ie : what have f now to do with them '—they have lost their charm. 
B gTey,— 


ty heart is withered! 


How my heart beat with delight as, | 


| No. 


Instead of the goddess Pleasure,—at whose shrine all sacrificed,— | vain casuistry we endeavour to dissipate. 

The army is no * état ’’—-the church is | less ; ‘ 

no“ état.” It is become a city of national guards—reviewed by a king, with his | for the real object of the meeting—le commencement de la fin, ou la fin du com- 
: | mencement—le jeu. 


| predecessor reigned there. . 
Paris. | the rattle of carriages and noise from without; and behind, was a garden laid 
@ | out in the English style, and full of o:doriferous shrubs, then in full bloom, par- | 
Some were hurrying to the gaimmng-houses ; | ticularly the lilac, the laburnum, and the red-thorn, that wafted their perfume 


rank, fortune, and consideration, but pairs de France, deputés of all parties,—in | 
Before cach, was placed a carte. It was not one of | 


The day had Leen | your English bills of fare, with its plats de resistance ; but earth, air, and ocean | 


had been ransacked, and all the skill of the most consummate artistes employed to | 
Every sort of wine cirevlated in quick svccession ; but, 
when I looked around me, I saw no hilarity in thisassembly. The viands seem- 
ed to pall upon the taste, the goblet passed unquaffed. Gambling is the most 
selfish of vices; it admits of no society ; every ore seemed too much occupied 
with his own thoughts even to address his neighbour. Was I happy myself! 
The soul instinctively seems to foresee all the miseries that origmate from 
a single false step, inspiring us with certain vague apprehensions that with a 
F In fact, 1] never enjoyed a dinner 
and was as pleased at its termimation as most of the party were anxious 


t 


The hotel where we had assembled was of the time of Louis the Fifteenth, 


In front was a cour d’honncur, large enough to drown 


through the unfolded doors, whilst at intervals was heard the plashing of a foun- 
tain 7 The three principal rooms, two of which were dedicated to rouge ef norr, 
; the compartments, which were | 
served as a frame-work to vague he 
he 


i 


the manner of Watteau, and probably by the hand of one of his pupils 


: ' 
ceilings were similar in taste, and described some exploits of Jupiter, whose rep- 


resentative was the monarch himself, according to the fashion of the day The 


only light in each of these apartments, proceeded from a lamp shaded by green 


My hair | silk, that diffused its mellow and softened rays around, and threw a brilliant and 
| dazzling effulgence on the table 
1 


Along the centre were ranged the dealers and 


| ae ; , 
, who | was a devilish smile on his face. 


Atthe head of these estab- | 


He had been an emigré, and, like many | 9f the wheel of Fortune, to cover the cyphers. 
7 ; + te page ‘oes ake ld be interest for less than < any seconds! 

of them, had passed twenty years in England without knowing a word of the | stake would be good interest for less than as many secon 
aS | inspiration—but this time my spirit of prophecy had filed. 


bankers ; and before them heaps of gold and silver, and billets de banc, and red 
and white counters, their representatives. On both sides were the players; and 
the broad glare, shadowless and impending, displayed their features. Many of 


them were known to me by name. ‘There was, with his noble and portly figure 
and countenance, much resembling the busts of Charles Fox, the late Earl of 
T , who with perfect sang-froid lost his twenty-five thousand pounds a-year, 
and thought the only use of money was to buy pieces of ivory marked with num- 
bers on them, and that the next pleasure in life to winning, was to lose. To 
his right was B H , With his handsome profile, Hyperion locks, and un- 
meaning red-and-white face, incapable of an expression either of joy or chagrin: 
Lord M , who went by the sobriquet of Pére la Chaise ; S——, bent double 
with care, and wrinkled with premature old age: the young ani’ emaciated Lord 
Y , the only one of his family who resembles his father, and inheriting from 
him the same propensity: and by his side Benjamin Constant, whose ardent 
spirit, like the voleano under Vesuvius, was for ever breaking out in the excite- 
ment of love, or politics, or play ; his hair was grey, as if scorched by the work- 
ing of his brain, his frame consumed as by an inward fire ; his cheek bloodless 
as that of a corpse, for which, but for his eye, he might have been taken ;—there 
was a desolateness in every trait of his countenance, and a nervous sensibility ac- 
companied every cast of the dic that it was painful to witness. ‘These were some 
of the erépes party. The Prince M—— was not among them: he had found 
more attractive metal—was closeted in a cabinet at écarte. 

For some hours | looked on, an indifferent spectator. I had come fortified by 
a long colloquy held with myself, the result of which was a determination not to 
be duped. 1 had had too much experience of the world to fall into the snare—I 
had resisted many worse temptations—I knew too well the chances to risk even 
the few napolcons cautiously put into my purse. ‘ Facilis descensus Averni,” 
says the poct. Insensibly I took an interest in the game. I flattered my self- 
vanity by thinking that, when such a one threw in, I should not have been on the 
contre, or should have withdrawn my money before he s@uéed,—that I should 
have taken the odds, or betted them differently from Lord This or Monsieur Tel. 
In short, for me the veil of Isis was lifted, the mysteries of play revealed. I 
alone was iuspired ; and so for once it was to prove. One of the circle left his 

















| seat, and I filled up the vacancy. I sat writhing till my turneame. All had thrown 


out, and all had backed the casters. I now took the box ; by my clumsy way of 
handling it, and shaking the dice, it was perceived that I was a tyro. And now 
the contre was covered with gold and notes: * Seven!” I cried; ‘ eleven’s the 
nick!’ J changed the main: still my luck continued. In short, I threw in nine 
times, leaving all my winnings te accumulate, and found myself im possession of 
twenty four thousand franes. It was now suggested to me that the bank was 
responsible for only twelve thousand. ‘Twice more did I tempt Fortune, and 
with equal success; and then handed over the box, and gave up my place to 
anew comer; and, without any one seeming to notice my departure, betook my- 
self to my apartment—but not to sleep. Iwas im a fever of delight: visions 
more enchanting than of those of Eldorado visited my couch. IT had found the 
magic wand,—had gained the golden branch in the .neid,—opened to myself a 
mine of wealth,—an inexhaustible treasure. At daybreak [ raised myself im the 
bed, and counted it,—arranged in heaps the glittering treasure. I had all Paris 
in my hand! I would have an hotel, I would have horses, carriages, all that 
wealth could purchase should be mine. That gold which others sighed for, 
toiled for, sinned for, was mine, easily obtained, and won expressly to be spent. 
Horace when in his poetic dreams of immortality he eried * Album mutor in 
alitem,” and soared above the heads of the admiring world, felt no raptures com- 
pared with mine. 

My success was soon blazoned abroad, and my gains exaggerated. In the 
course of the day I had a visit of congratulation from the prince. ‘There is a 
féte and ball at Frascati,” said he, on taking leave ; ‘ you will be there!" There 
It was the first time I had ever seen him 
smile. 

It was ten o'clock, and that temple of Circe was flooded with light, and filled 
with women and men of all ages ;—no, not of all, for one of the conditions of 
admission is, besides being well dressed, that a person must be of age, Le Jeu 
has no objection to the gold of a father, a lover, or a husband; but he disdains 
the pocket-money of a minor. He has a great respect for all the decencies of 
life: he requires a well-filled purse and an elegant toilette. Enter, ye rich and 

| lively !—come, and weleome! ‘There is sure to be gold where there are women, 
| and women where there is gold. 

| At the entrance of this hell, the laguais, after a scrutiny of my person, took 
| my hat, and, by means of an ironinstrument attached to a long pole, with a practised 

| dexterity lifted is to peg 200, where it assumed its place in the well-marshalled 

| ranks of its comrades. J afterwards observed that it was the only thing most of 

| the owners carried away with them. 

The first room was occupied by a roulette table. The grand saloon,—of which 
| there is, or was, an admirable picture in the Oxford Street Bazaar, containing the 
| well-known portraits of very many who frequented it,—is dedicated to rouge ct 
noir, or frente et quarante, and was encircled two or three deep by a crowd of 
both sexes, all preserving a profound silence, only interrupted by the Messieurs, 
faites votre jeu !—Le jeu est fait !—Rien plus! of the dealer; for the noise 
of the ratliers that had shovelled the gold and five-frane pieces into a heap had 
ceased, and all were breathlessly awaiting the coup. ‘The coup was made: gua- 
rante: Rouge gagne. 1 was then a horrid sight to mark the expression of the 
different feelings that agitated this assembly—this Pandemoniam! Some ‘tore 
their hair from their heads in handsful,—some gnashed their teeth like the damn- 
ed in the Sistine chapcl,—others, their eyes almost starting out of their sockets, 
uttered horrid oaths, and blasphemous exclamations,—and one, who had his hand 
in his breast, withdrew it, dyed in blood, without being sensible of the wounds 
his nails had inflicted! But, as if this spectacle of tortured and degraded hu- 
manity were not enough, it was still more appalling to observe the countenances 
of the women who had staked their last louis on the turn of the card! Their 
splendid dresses, their silks and gauze, their cachemires de Inde, that glitter of 
gold and gems, their necklaces of pearl, and ear-rings of diamond,—all that serves 

to heighten and eimbellish beauty, by a horrid contrast only gave them a greater 
deformity, reminding us of Pauline Borghese on her death-bed daubing her cada- 
verous cheeks with rouge, and trickiag herself out in the same magnificent cos- 
| tume she had wora in the ‘Tuilerics when she shone the wonder and admiration 
|of Paris; assuming in the last agonies of dissolution the voluptuous attitude she 
| had chosen for that masterpiece of art, that wonderful creation of the greatest of 
| modern sculptors, Canova. 
| Oh! that these Phrynes could at that moment have seen in the mirrors that 
'on all sides reflected them, their hollow eyes—their violet lips—their livid 
| checks! The snakes of Leonardo's Medusa wonld have made them perfect. 
| No; they had no eyes or ears but for that hideous old Sultan whose seraglio they 
| had formed,—le Jeu. 
| The rouge et noir table being thus agreeably filled, I sat down to roulette, and 
placed before me my packet of notes; being determined this time to break the 
bank. I turned some of my dillets into gold, and began, during the revolutions 
Sixty-two times the original 
Now for my 
There was no 
prize for me. The ball still made its accustomed rounds, and lost itself 
in some number where I had no stake; now it bounded along, and hung 
suspended hke,a bird hovering over its nest, and then, just as it was about 
to crown my wishes, took a new spring, and, with a provoking coquetry, lavished 
its favours on one who had not courted them with half, perhaps only the twen- 
tieth part of the fervour | had done. Sometimes, as if to lead me on in the 
pursuit, she tantalised me by hiding herself in the next number to that I had 
chosen; and then, the succeeding minute crushed all my hopes, and reduced 
them to nothing, with some zero rouge or zero blanc, or the double misery of two 
70Tos. 

I now gave up the lottery of numbers, and betock myself to that of colours. 
Still ] was no diviner. If J made black my favourite, there was sure to be a run 
on red; and vice rersd. 1 lost my coolness—my temper. I doubled my stakes 
—trebled them. Still the ref//ers did their merciless office ; the crougrers still 
with imperturbable nonchalance swept into a gulph, from which was no return, 
my notes and gold. In short, in afew hours, I was not only stript of all my win- 
nings, but had borrowed of one of the lackeys three thousand francs, which I 
was to return the next morning, with a premium of two per cent. He was one 
of the myrmidons of the salon des étrangers, and knew 1} had the entrée, and 
that the loan was a safe one; nay, he pressed me to borrow more: but—ohe, 
jam satis '—1 hurried to my porter's lodge, and thence to iny apartment, but in a 
‘widely different mood to that in which J had entered it the night before. All the 
scenes of wealth and riches that my i:nagination had conjured up, had vanished. 
I had horrid dreams. The curtain was withdrawn ; it showed me the sad reality 
of al! that had happened, and all that was to happen. 

The next day I locked my room-door, and held a long dialogue with my con- 
science. I felt two persons at work within me—two inclinations striving for 
mastery—two persons, as it were, one acting against and im spite of the other. I 
endeavoured to arm myself agaiust myself. It was a violent struggle between 
the principles of good and evil Whether, like Hercules, T should have made 
the same choice, I know not; but vice never wants for arguments or supporters, 
and in the afternoon came an invitation, by one of his emissaries, from the prince, 
to dine with him. My foible—the rock on which I have made shipwreck—has 
been, that I never could say no. I accepted it ; 

Besides the inseparable, were present, on this occaston, a Prussian colonel and 
a Polish count. The dinner was recherché; the dishes having been sent from 
different restaurants famous for their cuisine: the ravioli, for instance, from an 
[talian house, and the omelette Russe from the café de Paris. ‘The mock and 
real champagne were well iced, and the Chambertin a boaquet of violets. I en- 
deavoured to find a Lethe in the glass, which circulated freely, though it only 
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circulated ; for the prince, on the plea of health, drank lemonade, and his guests, 
as the Italians say, baptised their Lafitte with water. ‘Two nights such as I had 
passed did not diminish the effect of the wine ; and when it was proposed to play 
at faro, though I knew nothing of the game, I made no objection. It was sug- 
gested that the baron should be banker. He had come ready prepared ; opened 
his strong box, and produced his five hundred louis. ‘The practised neatness 
with which he turned up the cards, the accuracy of his calculations, and cor- 
rectness of his accounts, might have excited the admiration of any crowpier at 
the salon; certainly none of them understood his métier better. [ began with 
small stakes, which were unlimited. I soon, however, followed the example of 
the circle, and played higher. I lost. The two strangers appeared to lose also, 
and retired at an early hour. 

I had added one hundred louis to the baron’s capital. Whilst I was in search 
of my hat to make my escape, A had been employed in preparing an écarte 
pack, and offered to give me my rerancke ; our host encouraging me to take it by 
saying he would back me. : 

I sat down; and, as the prince was interested in the result, I asked his advice, 

but he told me, he never gave ortook it. My adversary had an extraordinary run 
of luck,—almost always vo/ed me when I did not propose, and scored the king 
«0 often that I could not help observing it. ‘The prince in the mean time walked 
about the room, occasionally looking over my cards; at length he declined par- 
ticipating in my stakes, and betted with me largely on his own account Ill 
fortune continued to pursue me ; still { played higher and higher, till my score had 
swelled to a frightfal amount. My immense losses sobered me, and I then had 
my suspiciuns that all was not right. Opposite to the table was a mirror over the 
chimney, which extended from the marble-slab to the ceiling. I was fronting it, 
when | perceived by the reflection, the prince standing over my shoulder : he was 
taking snuff, and, in the act of s@ doing, raised up his fingers in a manner that ex- 
cited my attention. I now determined to watch the pair more closely. [ ob- 
served that the German always awaited the sign before he decided on proposing or 
refusing ; and once inadvertently did so, without ever looking at his own hand. It 
is true, we were both at four, but | had not an atoud or court-card: the conse- 
quence was, that I lost the game. It was now clear that I had fallen into the 
hands of sharpers. I found myself minus thirty thousand francs. ‘Throwing 
down the pack, I got up, and walked about the room for some time, in order to col- 
lect my thoughts and consider how to act. Though contident of having been 
cheated ; almost unknown as [ was in Paris, I was aware it would not be easy to 
convince their numerous and powerful friends of the fact. I therefore deter- 
mined to pay the money, and insult one or the other so grossly that he must give 
me my revanche in a different way. ‘Thinking that the scheme, however con- 
cocted, had been put in execution at the prince's own house, and that it was ren- 
dered still blacker by a breach of hospitality, | made choice of him with perfect 
self-possession. I asked for pen, ink, and paper; and having written cheques 
payable on demand at my bankers’ in London for the par nobile fratrum, I turn- 
ed to the prince, and said, presenting him with his share of the plunder, * Mon- 
sieur, voili votre argent: vous savez comment i] étoit gagné.”” Running his eye 
over the amount to ascertain if it were correct, he carefully folded up the paper. 
and put it in his pocket ; and then with imperturbable coolness, turned to me, and 
said, ‘* Monsieur, vous m’avez insulté, et vous me ferez ’honneur de in’en rendre 
raison.” * ‘Trés, trés volontiers,” I replied ; ‘c'est ce que je cherchois.” ‘The 
sooner the better,” said the prince; “I will leave my friend the baron to settle 
the preliminaries.” With these words he walked slowly to the door, and left me 
with his associate. He had not been gone more than a few minutes, when the 
Polish count, who was lodging in the same hotel, (it was in the Rue de la Paix,) 
and had just returned from some orgies, made his appearance, probably thinking 
to find us still engaged in play. The baron, without entering into particulars, Im- 
mediately explained to him that the prince and myself had had a serious misun- 
derstanding, and that it had ended in his claiming satisfaction. I was not sufli- 
ciently intimate with any one in Paris to disturb him at that hour in the morning ; 
and, thinking it a mere formality to have a second, readily asked the count to be 
my friend. He consented with the best grace imaginable. It was now explained 
to me, that itis the custom (though I believe such 1s not the case) for the challen- 
ger to choose his own weapons. 

“The prince,” ohserved the baron, * has two blades of the finest Spanish sieet ; 
they are beautiully watered, and it is a pleasure to look at them. ‘They have 
never yet been used : Monsieur,” added he, addressing the count, ** shall have his 
choice,” All this was said with the utmost nonchalance, as though he hed been 
only treating of a trial of skill, and not a duel a l’outrance. 

I had never taken a fencing lesson since I was at school, and then only for a 
few months of old Angelo. The prince I knew to be almost as dexterous in the art 
as a mattred@armes. The first qualification for an accomplished gambler is to be 
a duellist ; foils were at that moment lying in a corner of the room, and he had 
probably been practising the very day before; indeed it was almost the only exer- 
cise he took at any time. 

To have made, however, my want of skill a plea for the adoption of pistols, 
might, I knew, be answered by the baron’s professing the prince to be the worst 
of shots ; besides its being a deviation from the established rule in such cases for 
me to have a voice. 

Strange to say, I felt little uneasiness on the subject: I had a quick eye, great 
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for our good King William. Let “King and Country,” then, be our motto to- 
night, to-morrow, and forever. ae 

“You all know, Gentlemen, for what purpose we have met here—it 1s to cele- 
brate the eighteenth birthday of the heiress presumptive to the throne of the Bri- 
tish realms. The Princess Victoria is from this hour politically of age. She is 
now eligible, by law, in the event of the demise of our good King, which we 
hope is far distant—to ascend the throne. 

“This circumstance | hold to be a most happy one, for we are now sure of a 
Sovereign capable of assuming the sceptre, should death visit us In high places. 
We shall not now be subject to a Regency, or a proxy government, oftentimes 
the worst of all governments, but we shall have a Sovereign of lawful age, well 
and constitutionally educated, and able to confer on us all the benefits of act. 
royalty. It is true that for the first time for upwards of one hundred years, we 
shall have a female sovereign. But who will regret this when he recollects the 
glorious reigns of our former Queens? Where is there a brighter page in our 
history than that which records the reign of Elizabeth? Where one more glo- 
rious than that of Queen Anne? and why may we not anticipate a carcer equally 
fortunate for Victoria! Her name I hope is ominous of her history, and let us 
pray that whether in the cabinet or the field—whether in attempting to” chastise 
the foe, or in giving liberty to her subjects, that Victoria may be always victorious. 

“T will not gentlemen, detain you from the toast | am about to propose, and 
which I know you are all so anxious to drink, but will immediately conclude by 
asking you to fill bumpers to the brim.” 

The Chairman then gave— Oe 

The Princess Victoria of England—May she never forget that a sovereigns 
best security is to be found in the affections of the people. P 

Glee—* Hail ! Smiling Morn. 

“The President of the United States,” * The British Constitution,” * The Ar- 
my,” and * The Navy,” were next toasted, when Captain Marryat arose and 
returned thanks for his own and the sister Service, in avery neat and amusing 





speech, which was highly applauded; indeed, the gallant Captain manifested 
convivial powers of the highest order throughout the evening. 

Four botties of very fine Tokay having been presented by one of the company, 
they were reserved to do honour to the twelfth Standard ‘Toast—** The Fair Sex. 
This modern nectar was quaffed to the honour of the descendants of Eve, with 
all possible gusto, giving rise to many agreeable sallics from the more witty and 
devoted of the Toasters. ‘The subject formed one of the most agreeable inci- 
dents of the evening. 

In reply to—‘* Captain Marryat and the Literature of England,” the author of 
* Peter Simple” arose and spoke to the following effeet :— 

“*Gentlemen,—I assure you that it is with great pleasure that I find myself 
surrounded with so many of my countrymen, at such a distance from my native 
land; and further, that we are met together to celebrate an event of so much in- 
terest. 

+ Your own gallantry will enable you fully to enter into my feelings, when I 
state to you that I have always conccived—and I trust | may say so without be- 
ing accused of disloyalty—that I could serve a Queen with even greater zeal and 
fidelity than I coulda King. Indeed, it would appear that women are more cal- 
culated to wield the sceptre than men; for if we refer to our own history, we 
shall find that England never was so great and so glorious as under the dynasties 
of our Queens, and that although they sometimes surrendered up their hearts to 
individuals, they always reserved their heads pro bono publico. Gentlemen, I 
have minutely investigated every form of government at present existing, and 
have come to the conelusion—that the most legitimate, the one most approach- 
ing to perfection, and most agreeable to all parties, is a— Petticoat Government. 

‘The advantages which would be derived from a youthful Queen being surround- 
ed by a youthful Ministry of her own sex, must be obvious. 

In the first place—we should no longer hear an outcry against the cringing and 
servility of courtiers, for there could be no disgrace in bowing the knee to Youth 
and Beauty. 

It would be a great saving to the country—for were any of us to solicit a pen- 
sion from the fascinating Prime Minister, she would dismiss us more than con- 
tented with one of her sweetest smiles—and instead of taxing the people with 
the emoluments ef a place, the lovely Chancellor of the Exchequer would satisfy 
the applicant by assuring him that he already had a p/ace in her affections. 

At present we say the King can do no wrong—and his Ministers alone are re- 
sponsible. But if the Government were constituted as [ propose, no one would 
ever allow that either her Majesty or her Ministers could do wrong—and here 
much grumbling would be saved to the country. 

A little intrigue will find its way into all Governments, but IT do not think that 
the species of intrigue to be expected in the one I refer to, would be at all inju- 
rious to the Constitution. 

Gentlemen, that there is a strong feeling towards this form of Government in 
England, is made evident from the number of old women who hold offices under 
the Crown; but as I perceive that you are already inflamed with the idea, 
and I do not wish to produce revolutionary feelings, I shall drop the subject. 





activity, and superior physical strength; and I had heard that the most expert 
fencer is often at a loss to parry the determined assault of an aggressor, even 
though he should hardly know the use of his weapon. A sense, too, of my 
wrongs, and a desize of revenge, added to that moral courage in which I was 
never deficient, rendered me bold and contident 


For the honour you have done me by drinking my health, you have my 
thanks and gratitude. Allow me in return to have the pleasure of drinking yours, 
and to indulge the hope that some day or another we may talk over the hilarity 
of this meeting, when we shake hands in Old England, to whose future Queen 
our affections have this day been warmed, and whose natal day we have so joy- 
ously celebrated.” 





It was now broad daylight. The fiacre rattled up to the door, and the count and 
1, got into it; the prince following in his cabriolet, accompanied by A We 
drove through the Champs Elysées, passed the Port Mazllot, and, without meet- 
ing a single carriage, arrived at our destination. If there were ever a spot where 
a lover of nature might die almost without regret, it is this favourite resort of the 
heau monde of Pais. Avenues‘ankle-deep in sand, cut into straight lines ; allées 
without vendure, that lead to nothing ; a wood without trees. Such is the Bors 
de Boulogne. 

The coachman, who had a perfect knowledze of the localities, and the object of 
our morning ride, palled up at 2 spot where four roads met; and having alighted, 
we followed an ill-defined path for a few hundred yards, till we came toan opening 
in the brushwood that was scarcely above our heads. It had served for a re- 
cent encounter, for I perceived the prince step on one side to avoid a stain of 
blood on one of the tufts of grass that here and there rose rankly among the sand 
He appeared not to notice it, and contiuued to talk on indifferent subjects to his 
companion. 

Having received our swords, all new, and bright, and glittering, as the baron 
promised they should be, and taken up our ground, without waiting to cross | 
blades, I percipitated myself on my adversary, and endeavoured to beat down his | 
guard: so impetuous was my onset, that he retreated, or, rather, I drove him be- 
fore me for several yarJs. ‘hose who have not experienced it, may conceive 
what a strange grating sensation the meeting of two pieces of steel produces; 
but they cannot be aware how it quickens the pulse, and that there is in every 
electric shock, such fierce rage, and hatred, and revenge, as burnt within me then. 
Still, however, the prince parried my thrusts, and kept me at arm’slength. All! 
now remember is, that [ made a last desperate lunge—that | almost lost iny balance 

—that I felt the point of my adversary’s sword enter my side, and then a film came 
over my eyes. When | awoke from this trance, | found myself in a crowded 
hospital, with a Seur de Charité leaning over me. 





RE Se 
BIRTH-DAY OF THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 

We promised our readers some particulars of the Victoria Dinner, at the New 
York Albion Club onthe 18th ult., but not having been able to collect them all in 
detail, we must content ourselves with the following sketch. 

At half-past five o'clock, the company, to the amount of forty or fifty, assem- 
bled at the Club House, and at six sat down to a very excellent repast, Dr. Bart- 
Jett having been called to the chair. Mr. Downing acted as the Vice President. 

Capt. Marryat, C.B. of the Royal Navy, the celebrated and highly popular wri- 
ter, was present as a guest, and toox his seat om the right of the chair. 

On the removal of the cloth, ‘The King,” as the first of the twelve standard 
toasts, was given, and it is needless to say, drunk with the greatest enthusiasm-— 
accompanied with ‘four times four.” ‘The national anthem was then sung with 
:arked effect by two or three of the gentlemen present, the whole company join- 
ing inthe chorus. “ The Queen”’ followed with all the honours. 

The third and principal toast, and for which the party manifested the greatest 
impatience, was next announced, prefaced by the Chairman with a few brief re- 
marks, which were to the following effect :-— 

Gentlemen,—The meeting of friends at the social board is always a matter of 
pleasure and gratification ; but in a meeting of friends and countrymen under the 
same circumstances in a far and distant land, the gratification is doubly enhanced 
Such an union revives all our recollections of home and country—carries us back 
to the scenes of our youth, and rekindles with unquenchable ardour that great 
and holy principle—the love of country. If such be the feelings which animate 
the human breast on ordinary occasions, how much more ardent must our sent 
ments be on the occasion which we have this day met to commemorate. 

ie Writers have said that the people of monarchial governments have a double 
tie to their country—first, the amor patrix, or the inherent love of the soil which 
gives them birth; and second—the principle of Loyaury which attaches them 
to the reigning sovereign. To this sentiment I am sure you will all agree, for 

whatever differences we may have at home, or however much we may be divided 
as to political parties, we are all united on one point—all animated with one love 


posed, uncommonly well received. 

Dr. Bedford, the only American gentleman’ present, being called on for a 
Toast, gave the following, prefaced with a few very appropriate remarks. 

England and America—may peace and harmony continue to prevail between 
them ; and may the only objects of future contention be the extension of com- 
merce, and the promotion of the arts and sciences. 

Many other sentiments and speeches were given, but we must close with the 
following from Mr. Charles Edwards, which elicited the warmest applause from 
every part of the room. 


Although, Mr. President, I have not the honour of being a British Merchant, 
yet I esteem the character so highly, that | propose to give it to you as a toast. 
But let it not be thought that 1 consider him a true British Merchant whose 
whole soul is engrossed in his argosies, whose mere anxiety is on the goodness 
of his policies of insurance, and who dares not retire to rest until he has plucked 
the grass to see how the wind blows. No, Sir, the true British merchant is one 
who is identified and who identifies himself with the greatness, the glory, the 
honour, and the prosperity of his native country. And who will say, Sir, that 
the British merchant does not identify himself with the greatness, glory, honour, 
and prosperity of his native country! When a King requires assistance, to 
whom does he apply and with whom does he leave his pledge !—with the British 
merchant. If destruction should sweep across the harvest, and that, which was 


Sea; who, at any expense, sends out his vessels to other lands and majes thein 
come lke the swallow, the heralds of other summers, of other harvests? the 
British merchant. If Peace fold her wings on the altars of our country, who 
pours out his wealth like water to add to the taste, and increase the comforts of 
his countrymen! I say, Sir, itis the British merchant. And if war should once 
first plank in the wooden-walls? and who is the first to run up to the mast-head 
that red-cross flag, which is as dear to all of.us as ever the cross was which 
Constantine saw in the Heavens! the answer still is, the British merchant ! 

** You will find him respected and known at every point of the compass. He 
goes to the North with science and discovery ; he sails to the South to chase 
the leviathan of the deep ; he wafts himself to the East for her gold, jewels, and 
spices; and he roves here i’ the west, in order to watch the development, and 
partake of the benefits of the vast empire which the descendants of Englishmen 
have here founded. I now call upon you to drink, 

“The British Merenant.” 


occurred to mar the harmony of the proceedings. 
eh eee 
CANADA. 

Some of our readers having thought that there was an obscurity in the closing 
part of the speech of Sir Robert Peel, in the debate of the 14th of April, we 
subjoin the report of that part of the Right Hon. Baronet’s address from the 
Times, which appears fuller and more explicit. Our previous report was taken 
trom the Morning Herald 

No alternative, therefore, remained to us but that of interposing the authority 
of the Imperial Parliament, and of saying ** The remuneration of these func- 
tionaries must come from the colonies themselves.’ (Hear, hear.] The act of 
the Canadian Assembly refusing the usual appropriations was an act passed but 
reeently. We should not, therefore, have any ancient system todisturb. What 
he doubted was, whether, if we were to violate a constitutional principle in this 
respect, it would not be better to adopt the advice of the commissioners on the 
single point on which they had the good fortune to be unanimous. ‘The single 
point on which they agreed was—for they differed on every other point of colonial 
Government—to advise the suspension of the act of 1 and 2 William IV., c. 2 
They stated their agreement upon that point distinctly. They suggested a doubt 
whether the cons!rution should not be departed from for a given number of years. 
Whenever you take a step which has the character of violence, you shoyld be 
cautious not to carry it further than is absolutely necessary. In our contest 





with our colonies we ought not to be betrayed into any act which can place us, 


- 
This speech, and the novelty of the doctrine it enforced, were, as may be sup- | 


A number of excellent songs enlivened the evening, and nothing whatever 





| 


intended as the food for millions, should become as the black ashes by the Dead | 


more yoke her red dragons to her iron car, who is the first to dare? who lays the | 











the superior power, in the wrong. He did not, however, see what advance we 
should make towards a settlement of this question by interfering with the act } 
and 2 William 1V., and in taking from the colonial treasury the arrears of salaries 
now due to the colonial servants. Suppose another year to pass away, and the 
salarics to be then again in arrear, we should still be in our present position—the 
scandal and disgrace of our situation would be the same ; the exasperation in the 
minds of the Members of the Assembly would be increased by our interference - 
and, whatever might be the majority by which our interference was approved in 
that House, he could not see what inducement it would afford to the House of 
Assembly to grant the salaries then due. When you make your mind up to the 
contravention of a great constitutional principle, it did not make much difference 
.. point of moral estimation as to the extent to which you carried your contraven- 
tion. The contravention was the same; but the degree of irritation which it 
might excite was different. What he anticipated as the result of these resoly- 
tions was, irritation in the House of Assembly at the course which we were pur- 
suing, arising from the conviction that if it were available for the arrears due at 
present, it might be made equally available for the arrears which might become 
due after these resolutions were passed. [** Hear, hear,’’ from Mr. Roebuck.? 
He argued from the cheers of the Hon. and Learned Member that he inclined 
to his (Sir R. Peel's) opinion rather than to that of the Noble Secretary of the 
Home Department. 

Mr. ROEBUCK made a remark across the table which did not reach the 
gallery. 

Sir R. PEEL then continued.—The Hon. and Learned Member feared with 
hin the repetition of this precedent. [Hear, hear, from Mr. Roebuck.] Then 
he (Sir R. Peel) would suggest as an amicable compromise, that the King’s Go- 
vernment should recede so far from their present proposition as to recommend the 
suspension of the act 1 and 2 William 1V., rather than the temporary repeal of 
it. {Hear, hear.] One of the resolutions to which the House had assented on 
the last night when this subject was before it, and which had again been brought 
uuder its consideration by the amendment of the Hon. and Learned Member for 
Bath, related to the Legislative Council. He regretted the terms in which that 
resolution was worded. It says, ** that in the existing state of Lower Canada it 
is unadvisable to make the Legislative Council of that province an elective body.” 
It was his opinion that an Elective Council with an elective House of Assembly 
was but a bad system of Government [hear, hear]; and when he assented to the 
proposition that in the existing state of the colony it was unadvisable to make the 
Legislative Council elective, he wished to guard himself against the inference, 
that if the state of the colony were altered such a measure would be advisable 
(Hear, hear.) If he could agree to the principle, which he did not, of an elec- 
tive Council being an advisable measure in itself, he would say, ‘“ Let us estab- 
lish it at once.” [Hear, hear, from Mr. Roebuck.] It might be that the ab- 
sence of this Elective Council was at the bottom of all those dissensions with 
the colony of Lower Canada—and if it were, then we ought to lay the founda- 
tion at once of an Elective instead of a Legislative Council. If delay in ap- 
pointing an Elective Council were only justified by the existing state of the colo- 
ny, en what ground could we refuse it to our other colonies, where the existing 
circumstances were not like those of Lower Canada! [Hear, hear.] If the 
House of Commons was of opinion that the existing state of Lower Canada 
was the only objection to the rendering the Legislative Council of that province 
elective, why did they withhold Elective Councils from our other colonies, where 
the existing state of things was different from that of Lower Canada? [Hear, 
hear, hear.] For these reasons he objected to the terms in which this resolu- 
tion was couched. He would not enter into any discussion on the other resolu- 
tions. In point of fact he concurred in their propriety. He thought that the 
bargain made with the North American Land Company should be maintained 
inviolate, as the national faith was pledged to it. [Loud cheering.] He 
trusted that in these observations he had not said one word betokening either 
hostility to the French Canadians, or indifference to their prosperity and wel- 
fare. [Hear, hear.} He saw no hope of the connexion between us being ad- 
vantageous to England, if there were a permanent fecling among the French 
Canadian population that it would be disadvantageous to them. [Hear, hear. } 
Most earnestly, therefore, did he hope that some terms might be devised which 
would restore the connexion to peace and harmony. [Hear, hear.] If he 
thought that the resolutions proposed by his Majesty’s Government were unjust. 
he would not consent to pass them; but he felt that they were just, and there- 
fore he gave them his support. [Hear, hear.] If the House of Assembly in 
Lower Canada persisted im refusing to make provision for Canadian services, or 
attached as a condition to their making such provision, that the constitution 
should be altered, we were called upon to assert our supremacy and to say, “ We 
will not alter your .constitution on such a condition—if you refuse to make pro- 
vision for the services of your own Government, we will not throw the burden 
of them on the people of England—we will throw it on the shoulders of those 
on whom it ought to rest. [Hear,] We will interpose the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament, and will provide for the remuneration of the servants of 
the Canadian local government from Canadian sources.”’},{Cheers.] He hoped 
that he had now at last satisfied the Hon. and Learned Member for Bath, that 
the silence on which he had commented had not arisen from a desire to shrink 
from any unpopularity which might betide those who voted in favour of these 
vesolutions. [Hear, hear.} At the same time, in justice to himself, he must 
say that he should have voted more cheerfully for other resolutions which, in- 
volving the same principles, had carried them further in practical extent [hear, 
hear}, and which, by relieving us from the necessity of recurring to the same 
precedent at no distant day, would have facilitated the settlement of this ques- 


tion, and brought nearer to us the termination of these unfortunate dissensions 
{Loud cheers. ] 





Kwperial Parliament, 


CANADA. 
House of Commons. April 21 

Mr P. M. STEWART applied for the production of the report of the commit- 
tee of. the Assembly in Upper Canada, on the subject of the letter addressed to 
it by Mr. Papineau; of the address of the Legislative Council of the same 
colony, on the question of facilitating navigation on the St. Lawrence ; and (as 
we understood) for some papers touching the annexation of Montreal to the Up- 
per Province. 

Sir G. GREY gave (as we understood) a satisfactory answer 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to know whether a certain document had been re- 
ceived from Nova Scotia! 

Sir G. GREY stated that a string of resolutions of the Assembly of Nova 
Scotia had been received. But these were resolutions which might, only, be 
adopted. 

Mr. O'CONNELL wished to know whether the copy of a bill introduced into 
the Legislature of Upper Canada by Mr. Haggarman (as we understood) had beea 
received, or would be laid on the table ! 

Sir G. GREY.—Ne. 

Mr. ROE BUCK wished to know if the string of resolutions alluded to would 
be laid on the table? 

Sir G. GREY.—Not if accompanied with the despatch transmitted with it 

Mr. LEADER thought that the House ought to conciliate the colonists of Ca- 
nada. He would remind the House that the Noble Lord had objected to the plan 
ot his Hon. and Learned Friend because it had not the avowed concent of the 
Canadians ; that the Right Hon. Baronet opposite had said in addition that it was 
absurd. Now he thought that the House might postpone the question, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the real sentiments of the people of Canada, and afford- 
ing an opportunity for making terms with them. The non-payment of officials 
was bad enough, but it was not so badas the suspension of the rights of a whole 
people. He proposed as an amendment, ‘ that the consideration of the resolutions 
be postponed to this day six months.” 

Mr. HUME seconded the amendment. He hoped his Majesty's Government 
would not press the resolution. What good was it likely to do? Would it pro- 
mote peace or satisfaction in the colony ! 

Sir G. GREY said, that after this question had been the subject of three nights’ 
debate the House could hardly be expected to discuss it again on the amendment 
of the Hon. Member, and he was satisfied that the Speaker would be allowed to 
leave the chair. He would only, therefore, say, that the Government had fully 
considered the subject in all its bearings before they had submitted these resolu- 
tions to the House. Having adopted this covrse, they were bound to carry 2% 
through, though with reluctance, that reluctance being overcome by an impera 
tive sense of duty; and nothing had been stated to show that they could, con- 
sistently with their obligations, hesitate, or shrink from the course which they 
felt to be their duty. 

Mr. O'CONNELL wished the Government would shrink. [Hear.} Great 
alarni had been created in both the colonies by the measures of the favourite 
governors. ‘The Hon Member for Lancashire had alluded to resolutions compli- 
mentary to Sir Francis Head ; but it appeared that the Solicitor-General in Upper 
Canada, acting under the direction of the Governor, on the last day of the sitting 
of the House of Assembly, when a third of the members had left town, on the 
very day of the prorogation, had brought in a bill to re-vest in the Crown the 
clergy reserves, which the law had guaranteed to both Catholic and Protestant 
churches, and Protestant Dissenters, and which it was intended to give to the 
Protestant established church. ‘This proposition, which he said was too bad, had 
been carried by a majority of two. 

Sir G. Grey said, that the Hon. and Learned Member laboured under a mis- 
take as to the law respecting the clergy reserves, and the statement he had made 
was totally at variance with the fact 

Mr. P. M. STEWART said, he wovli venture to predict that the minority on 
this question would be a dwindling one. Time was asked for the Canadians. Fos 











1837. 
what’ Their abuses had been reformed, their grievances had been redressed, 
nd with that sprung up new demands. The object of the proposition was 
pet to create delay, whilst the province of Lower Canada would remain in its 
present state. Lane : ; ! 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to call the attention of Gov ernment to the real state 
of the case. It was said there were difficulties at present in Canada: what 
were they? The officers of the Government were not paid—that was the | 
whole ; and what was to be done to remedy it! ‘To pass resolutions insulting to | 
the Canadian people, and then take away the Canadian people's money. Pay 
the officers, at the end of the year the same difficulties and differences would 
“nT he House then divided, when the numbers were—for going into committee, 
182; for Mr. Leader's amendment, 29; majority against the amendment, 153. 

Tne House then resolved itself ito committee, Mr. Bernal inthechair. | 

The 6th resolution was than put—* Tat the legal title of the North Ameri- 
can Land Company to the land holden by the said company, by virtue of a grant 
from his Majesty, under the public seal of the said province, and to the privi- 
jeges conferred on the said company by the act for that purpose made in the 4th 
year of his Majesty’s reign, ought to be maintained inviolate.”’ 

Mr. RUEBUCK opposed the resolution, aod contended that the establish- 
ment of the Land Company had been injurious to the Crown lands, and produc- 
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ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


_ Address of the Members to their British brethren in England. 
This Society was est 





ful of t 
gence or distress. 


ablished in New York in the year 1786, shortly after the 


ate ve yam It arose from the congenial feelings of some native English then 
ater here, who felt that though this was to be their permanent residence, they 
n 


” restrain the gratifying recollections ef their native land, or be unmind- 
1¢ condition of any who might resort to their vicinity in a state of indi- 


They formed a band who should delight in periodical meetings, with the view 


quence of the present unexampled foreign demand for specie ; I am commanded’ 
to inform you, that his Excellency most highly approves of the course which the 
Banks of Upper Canada are at present pursuing, in honourably felfilling, regard- 
_ of = consequences, the engagements they have solemnly entered into with 
the public. ; 

‘The Lieut.-Governor is of opinion, that a suspension by the Banks of their 
cash payments, with specie in their vaults, is equally in America, as it is else- 
where, inconsistent with commercial integrity, which, in plain terms means a 
Bank honestly liquidating. so long as it has power to do so, whatever it has ** pro- 
mised to pay on demand.” 


of cherishing social intercourse among themselves, and devising means for the 
relief and happiness of their countrymen. ‘lhe most prominent character in or- 
ganizing the Society was Mr. Jolin Wilkes, a true-born Englishman, with a heart 
full of kindness and abounding in all the social affections ; whose worth, justly 
appreciated as it was by numerous and respectable connexions, soon created sub- 
scrivers to a constitution ; and the English of character, finding their way hither, 


The Lieut.-Governor feels contident that within the Province of Upper Cana- 


da, all well disposed people will be desirous to support the Banks in the credita- 
ble duty they are performing ; 


the effect of draining the specie from their vaults, the Lieutenant-Governor de- 


but as suction from without may possibly have 


cording as their residence was either fixed or transient. 


and a Committee of Accounts of Three, all elected annually. 


almost without exception became members, either permanent or honorary, ac- 


LA hl . . . - 7 2 
. The officers of the Society consist of a President, two Vice Presidents, two 
Secreiaries, four Physicians, four Stewards, a Charitable Committee of Five, 


sires me to inform you, that on his receiving from the President of any chartered 
Bank in Upper Canada, the accompanying declaration, signed by the President, 
Cashier, and by the major part of the Directors, the Lieutenant-Governor im 
Council will be prepared to assume the serious responsibility of enabling the said 
Banks, until thirty days after the next meeting of the Legislature, and under cer- 
tain restrictions, to continue their business without the necessity of redeeming 








uve of no public good. The act by which it was created had been smuggied 
cbrough the House; It had been made a mere money speculation, and the yene- 
ral interests of the public had been neglected. He demanded, therefore, that 
no resolution sbould pass the House, affirming the privileges which had been 
conferred on that company, until a select committee had investigated the grounds 
apon which the act for its establishment had been founded, and til it was ascer- 
tained whether the powers which the company possessed had not been exercised 
jnjuriously for the Crown lands and for tne public interest, Tue Hon. Member , 


coucluded by moving for a committee accordingly. | 

Lord STANLEY defended the establishment of the Land Company, and con- 
tended that the act by which it was created had not been smuggled through the 
House, bat had gone regularly through every stage in the usual way. 

Sir G. CLERK, after an allusion to the decreasing mnorities in favor of the | 
views of the Hon. Member for Bath, ca led on him to say why it was that he | 
did not adhere to the strict demand of the House of Assembly, which was the 
absulute repeal of the charter of the company! 
of honor entertained by the British Parliament would not allow it to consent to 
the repeal of an act, on the faith of which property had been bought and so'd, 
transactions 0 a great extent had taken place, and emigrants had gone ovt in 
great numbers? Were they by a side wind to throw a doubt on the legality of 
the title under which land had been transferred by the authority of an act passed 
in that House? [Hear.] He trusted that the House would not countenance 
such a course, nor allow the improvements in the colony and the tide of em'gra- 
tion flowing thither to be retarde, but that by an almost unanimous vote, if not 
wholly so, the House would reject the amendment of bis Hon. Friend. 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, the Hon Gentieman had taunted him about decreasing | 


minorities, and he in return could speak of dwindling majorities affecting his 
Majesty’s Ministers. The House had seen cases in which the Government had 


experienced a very serious falling off, when they came to a division of the 
' 


House. 

The gallery was then cleared for a division, when there appeared for the 
amendment, 6: against it, 166; majority against the amendment, 160. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


Batest Lntelligenee. 


The most important matter is the state of the money market in England ; we 
give the latest articles we have on this subject, from a Liverpool paper of the 
25th, and,London of the 24th April. ‘The news is less disastrous by far than we 
expected—great hopes being built upou the action of the United States Bank. 
The latest advices from New York were of the 3d, when the failure of the Josephs 
was known to be complete, and had been followed by that of heavy houses in 
New Orleans; but the crisis in New York and the country generally, had not 
then been received. 
tance, were in high credit at Liverpool ; their receptionin London had not yet 
been ascertained. 

From the Liverpool Times. 

The particulars of most gratifying arrangements made by the Bank of the 
United States, equally for the accommodation of the American merchants and the 
trade of this country, will be found in another column. This bold substitution of 
ihe undoubted credit of the Bank of the United States, in the European markets, 
for the doubtful credit of private firms, has already had a wonderful effect in 
Liverpool, and no doubt in London. The remittances in these bills are as good 
ascash, minus the interest, and as they must, atthe end of the periods for 
which the bills are drawn, be paid in cash, they will have the double effect of 


bringing specie back to this country, and of enabling the Americans to pay their | 


debts in the easiest manner. 
From the Morning Herald of April 24. 

City—Saturday Evening, April 22.—The greatest anxiety continues to prevail 
in the commercial interests connected with the trade to the United States, and 
the commercial advices received by the packet of the 24th ultimo, have not tend- 
ed to relieve that feeling. ‘The particulars of those advices were fully detailed 
in this journal this morning, and they have been corroborated by the private let- 
ters which were received by that packet. 
press was received at the North and South American Coffee House, announcing 
the arrival of the Orpheus, at Liverpool, which sailed from New York on the Ist 
instant, and it may readily be imagined that no small degree of anxiety prevailed 
for some time to ascertain the nature of the commercial intelligence brought by 
her. No commercial letters or papers have been received here, but it 1s under- 
stood that, since the sailing of the packet of the 24th ultimo, several failures 
had taken place in New York, New Orleans, and other cities. It 1s estimated 
that the commercial failures in the United States have already amounted to 
20,009,090 of dollars ; but the actual state of affairs, on the other side of the 
Atlant'c, cannot be rightly estimated until the nature of the commercial corres- 
pondence, brought by this packet and her successors, transpires. 

The state of commercial credit in the city has not retrograded to-day ; in fact, 
there are symptoms of greater confidence, which, we trust, will daily increase ; 
and we believe that the cautious conduct and prudential arrangements of some 
of the American houses, have tended much to the present improve:ment in the 
commercial money market. ‘There cannot, however, be any doubt but that even- 
tually the state of the affairs of American merchants will have the wholesome 
effect of destroying many of the overwhelming monopolies in connection with 
the trade, not only of the United States, but also with British North America. 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts are any thing but favourable 
The interruption of our trade with America appears alrea:ly to be seriously felt, 
and the letters state that thousands of people have been thrown out of work, and 
placed, by the result of an artificial system of trade, upon the tender mercies of 
the new poor laws. 

An announcement was made this afternoon, of the failure of a large manu- 
facturing concern; but we understand that the payments of the firm will be 
shortly resumed. 

There has not been much activity in the Stock Exchange. Money Stock 
continues scarce ; and Cofsols confinue heavy rather than the contrary The 
closing price was 90} a J money and time. 
duced annuities are 974 a 2, and the new three per cents are 99. India stock is 
259. The premium upon Exchequer bills has gone back to 41 a 43, and upon | 
India bonds to 40 a 42 

American Stocks, April 20.—New York fives, 1837, 93; Mississippi sixes, 
1861-71, 104} ; Pennsylvania fives, 1865-95 ; do. do 96}; U.S. Bank shares, 
£23 17s. Gd. a24; Florida sixes, 1858-64, 94; N. Y. Life and Trust Co. 97; 
Alabama fives, 1853, 90 a 91; Indiana fives, 1852, 90a91; Maryland sixes, 
1870, 105 ; Louisiana fives, 1844-52, 96) ; do. do. 1844-6, 95; Bank of Louis.- 
ana £24} a 244; Canada Bonds, fives, 1855, 100 a 101. 

In the House of Commons on the 19th, a motion for an address to the King, 
praying him not to renew the order in council authorizing British subjects to en- 
gage in the service of the Queen of Spain, was negatived by a majority of 36, 
tue yote being 242 and 278, ; 


FRANCE 
We hive received our Havre and Paris files by the Charlemagne, but only to 
the 16th of April exclusive. We find in them nothing of moment, except the 
formation of the new ministry, which is officially announced as follows 
MINISTERS RETAINED. . 
Count Molé, President of Foreign Ministers; Gen. Bernard, Minister of War ; 


Admiral Rosamel, Minister of Marine; M. Martin du Nord, Minister of Com- 
merce 


NEW MINISTERS. 

M. Montalivet, ef the interior, rice Gasparin ; M. Salvandy, of Public Instruc- 
tion, vice Guizot; M. Barthe, of Justice, rice Persil; M. Lacave Laplagne, of | 
Finance, rice Duchatel. 


The application of the French Ministry to the Chambors, for an appanage for 


the Dake de Nemours has been withdrawn, at the request of the Duke and his | 


royal father 


The preparations for the marriage of the Duke of Orleans were going on very 
actively. 
establishing his allowance, 2,000,000 francs per annum, 1,000,000 for wedding 
Presents, and 300,000 per annum for the Princess, in case of wilowhood 

The distress of the operatives was still very great in France 

The trial of Meunier was in progress. 





has thrown upon a distant shore, a pre si : 
i tor . ‘ ‘+, a prey to penury, disappointment and disease. 
Did he not find that the sense y top j pp 


| ral.ty of our Countrymen at home that charity we should give ourselves. 


It will be seen that the U.S. Bank bonds issued for remit- | 


Late, however, this evening, an ex- | 


The three and a half per cent. re- | 


| together, and certainly he does stand by them manfully. 


a a 


The Chamber of Deputies had passed, by a majority of 253, the act | 


Upon this foundatioa the s »perstructure of the Society was raised, the income 
of which is derived from the annual subscription of members, and the interest 


| of a small permanent fund. 


For many years these resources, together with the numerous private donations 


ada 7 3 oa ‘ : 
| made by individual members, which have very far exceeded the regular income, 


the Society was enabled to extend to the needy an effective system of relief. 
P five ae » mentees . ie : 

Latterly, however, the emigration from the mother country has become so exten- 

sive, and so large a portion of it consisting of persons in circumstances who 


| could only draw upon the funds without adding to them, that the Society have | 


found themselves totally unable to extend relief to a great many applicants, and 
much sufie ing among our countrymen has occurred in consequence. Under | 
these circumstances it has been deemed advisable to make an appeal to British 
sympathies at home, upon the soil of England itself—that soil where real distress 
never pleads in vain. ‘To our Countrymen then. to Britons in the enjoyment of 
British homes, we make this appeal in behalf of the poor wanderer whom fortune 


Let it not be supposed that we are making an unwarrantable appeal, or drawing 
pictures of distress which do not exist, or indeed sceking to extort from the libe- 
On | 
the contrary it is well known to every respectable Englishman who establishes 

his residence in New York, that the St. George's Society is the darling object of 
his Countrymen who have arrived here before him, and that it is viewed from its 
efficiency and respectability, not only with sentiments of benevolent exultation, | 
but with feelings of national pride. Its character too, it may be affirmed, is not | 
| less valued among the Americans than the Englishmen. | 

Under such circumstances the present inadequate resources of the Institution, | 
arising as has already been stated from the augmented influx of a poorer immi- | 
| gration of late years, is a source of pain and humiliation to the members, as well 
| as of suffering and disappointment to the unfortunate applicant. 

Such being the case, tie members will make no further apology for this appli- 
cation, but proceed at once to ask of their Countrymen at home such donations 
as they may think proper to make, assuring them, that their gifts will be most | 
gratefully received, and faithfully applied to the objects already set forth. 
| The smallest donation will be essentially useful, for such are the judicioys ar- 
| Tangements made, and such the economy observed by the Charitable Committee 

in disbursing the funds, that even the widow's mite would not be without its 
value. 

By the Constitution of the Society, a donation of Sixty Dollars constitutes a 
member for life ; but any donation whatever, will cause the name of the donor to 
be placed on the honorary list. 

Commuttee appointed by the St. George's Society. 
JOHN S. BARTLETT, SAMUEL T. CAREY, 
B. H. DOWNING, M. ISAACS, 
EDWARD W. CANNING. 

Read and adopted at a meeting of the St. George’s Society, New York, April 
| 10, 1837. 
| JAMES B. ELLIMAN, Secretary, JOS. FOWLER, President. 
| The following Gentlemen have been requested to receive donations and trans- 
mit them to New York, to the cre of the ‘lreasureg, James Chesteman, Esq. 


_—————$——— 





their notes in specie. 
The Lieutenaut-Goveror having thus frankly stated the responsibility he has 


determined to assume, in case the apprehensions entertained respecting the drain 
of specie should be realized, wishes it to be understood, that he confidently ex- 


pects of the Banks, and of the friends of Provincial credit, that their utmost 


exertions will be used to avert a stoppage of payment in specie, which, under any 
circumstances, must be considered as a great public calamity. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obed’t humble Servant, 
(Signed) J. JOSEPH. 
FORM OF DECLARATION, 

We, the undersigned, President, Directors, (forming a majority of the Board) 
and Cashier of the Bank, do hereby solemnly declare that in the 
course of the business of the institution, and under circumstances which we could 
not control, this Bank has actually in-the redemption of its outstanding Bills, 
paid out all the Gold and Silver specie in its possession or immediate power—and 
that the said Bank for the bona fide want of such gold and silver specie, and for 
no other cause was forced on the day of at the hour of 

o'clock to suspend specie payments. 





Mr. Bankhead, his Majesty's Secretary of Legation to the United States, sail- 
ed on Thursday in the Mediator for London. Major Bonnycastle, of the Royal 
Engineers, was also a passenger in the same beautiful vessel. 

We publish to-day the Circular letter of the St, George's Society, which will 
be extensively distributed in England, with advantage, we trust, to the institution. 





Potice.—Doctor William Rockwell, health officer, at the Quarantine, Staten 
Island, appeared at the Police Oflice yesterday, and made affidavit to the follow- 
ing facts :-—On the 29th ult. he boarded the British ship Lockwood, from Liver- 
pool, Captain Lawton, on board of which vessel he found three hundred and fifty 
two passengers. Atter examining the state of the vessel, and its living cargo, he 
ordered the captain to have the foul clothes and bedding washed, and to remain 
at anchor until farther notice. On Wednesday, however, he perceived the ship 
getting under way, with a steamboat (the Statesman) alongside, and he imme- 
diately went on board to ascertain where they were going, and by whose orders. 

Captain Lawton informed him that he was going to Amboy, to land Itis passen 
gers, by order of his consignees, Rawson & McMurray; Dr. R. forbade him 
from weighing anchor, and said that he would be held responsible for the viola- 
tion of the quarautine laws, and he also told the captain of the steamboat, that 
he would be held answerable as an accessory. Notwithstanding this warning, 
the vessel did get under way, and proceeded to Amboy, and on the doctor swear- 
ing to the above facts, warrants were issued for the arrest of both the gentlemen. 
—Courter. 


THE ALBION. 
A new volume of the Auuion, being the fifth of the New Series, commenced 
on the 7th of January last. 
Persons wishing to subscribe can be supplied with all the back numbers, toge- 





| Messrs. Joshua Scholefield & Sons, Birmingham; Mr. Henry Downing, do. ; 
Messrs. Joseph Kogers & Sons, Sheffield ; Sanderson, Brothers & Co. do. ; W. 
Jessop & Sons, do:; Thomas Olapham -é& Sons; Leeds; Geo. Wright & Co., 











Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 14 a 16 per cent. prem. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1837. 





| By the Pennsylvanian we have received London papers of the 24th of April. 
| The intelligence is not so unfavourable to the mercantile interest as many per- 
| eons anticipated. ‘The Bonds sold by Mr. Biddle to the merchants had proved 
to be a good remittance, and had in some degree inspired confidence, and pro- 
| duced a slight advance in the Liverpool Cotton market. 

| Extensive failures had taken place in consequence of the fall in the great 
| American staple, and United States Bills had been sold by the holders at great 
| sacrifices. ‘The pressure and consequent want of employment, had produced dis- 
| guntent in the manufacturing districts. At Manchester a mob paraded the streets 
for several days, demanding bread, &c., but had not proceeded to any excesses of 
| moment. ‘The news of the suspension of specie payments in the United 
States had not reached England. ‘The French ministry is at last completed— 
From Spain we learn that Gen. Evans would 
resume offensive operations, as svon as the state of the weather permitted. 

We have 
will be seen 


we give the names elsewhere. 


On the 2Ist of April, the Canada business was again discussed. 
given an abridgement of the debate in the previous columns. It 
that the 6th Resolution was carried with the 


same overwhelming majority. It 
| is clear that Messrs. Hume, Roebuck, and Leader, are beginning to lose heart 

and are resorting to every maneuvre, practicable and impracticable, to gain time, 
| but all tono purpose. Sir G. Grey took an opportunity of assuring these deeply 
| injured patriots, that the Government would neither pause or relax in their 
| course, end that the whole Resolutions would be persevered in. The growing 
| strength of the Ministry en this question, leads us to hope that the resistance even 

to the 8th Resolution will not be very formidable. There is very little hope for 
Mr. Papineau and his friends now, and the sooner they begin to abate their non- 
sensical bluster about the 10,000 riflemen the better, for they have already over- 
shot the mark. 


The prospect of a change in the Cabinet certainly seems to brighten. Even 
Mr. Roebuck has taunted Lord John Russell with his “dwindled majorities’ of 
late; indeed, the ministerial majorities have been the greatest when taken on 
Conservative questions. It is Mr. O'Connell alone that now holds the cabinet 


It is affirmed that he 


| will consent to the abandonment of the appropriation clause, rather than they 


should be ousted. But this would be a fatal remedy, and indeed cannot be adopt- 


ed by Lord John Russell without a total sacrifice of political integrity. 





The Banks of Upper Canada continue to make payments in specie ; the Lt.- 
Governor having proved inexorable to all applications for suspension. Importuned 
on all sides, his Excellency has at last stated, in a Circular to the chartered in- 
on what terms he will consent to their suspension without forfeiture 
This circular we subjoin, and it will be observed that Sir 


stitutions 
of their privileges. 
Francis maintains that their integrity cannot be properly vindicated, unless every 
note presented be redeemed “according to promise,” so long as a single dollar 
remains in the vaults. This is a most honourable, and, indeed, heroic deter- 
mination. 

We have accounts from Toronto, up to Saturday night last The local run 
had nearly ceased, consequently, the remaining danger arose from the apprehen- 
sive “ suction from without,” as his Excellency termsit. The 


suction from 


without may net be so very severe, when it is fecollected how difficult it 1s to 


convey funds ftom the Atlantic border, to produce the suction. Remittances are 


not fo. but from Canada. Stili the danger will always be present so long as gold 
| and silver are at the present high premiums in New York. 
Government House. 22d May, 1837. 
Sir,—The Li-ut.-Governor having reason to believe, that the Chartered Banks 
in Upper Canada are desirous to understand explicitly, what assistance, if any, 
the Executive Government is disposed to afford to the said Banks, and what 


| measures, if any, the Executive Government is determined to adopt, in conse 


ther with the beautiful plate, representing the New Houses of the British Par- 
liament. No additional charge is made for the plate to regular subscribers. 

Terme six dollars per annum, payable in advance. If five dollars be remitted, 
the person s0 remitting, will be entered as a regular subscriber, and a receipt sent 
for ten months on account. In such cases the back numbers will be sent, if de- 
sired, as well as the plate, and any other embellishments that may have been pub- 
lished with the present volume. It is particularly requested that remittances may 
be made in Northern or Eastern, or United States Bank bills, if convenient. 

> The Office of this paper has been removed from No. 77 Cedar-street, to 
No. 1 Barclay-street, under the American Hotel and opposite to the Astor House. 
Single copies of the Albion will still be for sale at 77 Cedar st., at the office of 
Mr. Seixas, 

The Harpers have just.published the * Travels of an American Gentleman in 
Egypi—Arabia Petra, and the Holy Land.’’ It is this work, it may be recol- 
lected, we announced a few weeks ago, and gave an extract from it. It is in 
two volumes, illustrated with maps and plates. 

Characteristics of Women. By Anne Jameson. New York: Saunders & 
Otley. Of all the critical works intended as explications of poetical character, 
the most Lewitching beyond comparision is this. Yet if we should suspend 
further praise, we should greatly fall short of the deserts of the talented au- 
thoress. No one, perhaps, has entered more fully into the spirit of the Shaks- 
peare female characters,—for these in fact are the ground-work of the Charae- 
teristics,—nor has any one more accurately defined the moving principles and 
most striking points in those characters. A woman, herself of the most ex- 
quisite perceptions, she seems to have faithfully imaged in her mind the woman 
she was for the time contemplating; and we rise from the perusal of Mrs. Jame- 
son’s book, at once charmed with the style, enlightened as to the Shakspeare 
writings, and informed in a wonderful degree, both as to female character itself, 
and as to the truth with which the immortal bard caused them to display themselves. 
‘The present is a capital edition, containing many spirited etchings from the de- 
signs of Mrs. Jameson herself, together with a new preface, and copious ex- 
planatory notes. By the way, it was but recently that this charming writer pass- 
ed threugh New York, on her way to join her husband in Canada, who holds a 
high legal office there. 

Falkner. A Novel, ly the author of Frankenstein. Same publishers.—Not 
long ago we announced an edition of this work, by the Harpers, we have there- 
fore only to add, that this is in a larger type and wider margin, and is published 
as two volumes in one. ‘The size of the book is rather clumsy, but the letter 
press is pleasant to the eye. 

The New York Review. No. I, for March, 1837. G. W. Holley.—Tardily, 
yet with a welcome, comes a New York Quarterly before the public. We have 
run through the papers somewhat hastily, and incline to the belief that it will be 
a good periodical. ‘The writers are evidently not in full harness yet ; the writings 
are a little stiff and smell of the lamp. All that, however, will be improved. 
The subjects ef No. I. are :—I1st. Character of Jefferson; 2d. Utilitarianism ; 
3d. Cox’s Life of Madely; 4th. Crabbe’s Works; 5th. Affiliation of languages ; 
6th. Chalmers’ National Theology; 7th. Study of Works of Genius; 8th. Pas- 
toral visiting; 9th. Mrs. Hemans’ Works; 10th. Discoveries in Light and Vi- 
sion; 11th. Combe’s Moral Philosophy ; 12th. Religions Opinions of Wasking- 
ton ; 13th. Analytical and Critical notices of works. There is much in the 
doctrines of the review to which we cannot implicitly subscribe, yet all is worthy 
of grave consideration. 








It is a melancholy duty to have to record the repeated calamity, and, rapid 
succession of deaths in one family. Mrs Coleman, widow of the late Wm. Cole- 
man, Esq., soon after the loss of her husband, had to mourn that of her talented 
and estimable son; and now, to fill up the measure of her mortal grief, she is 
bereaved of her amiable and accomplished daughter by adoption, Ophelia G. 
Coleman. ‘The young lady whose loss is now deplored, is spoken of as one of 
the most delicate and pure minded of her sex, and endeared to all by her virtues 
and the amenity of her manners. 





—_— - —_—— as — = 
CARD.—AMERICAN THEATRE, BOWERY.—Mr. George Jones has the honour 
A most respectfully to inform the public that his benefit will take place on Wednesday 
evening, June 7th, upon which occasion will be presented (Ist time in this Theatrc) Shak- 
speare’s historical Tragedy of JUL!'US CAESAR; Marcus Brutus, (Ist time) Mr. George 
Jones; Mare Anthony, Mr. J. R. Scott (who has volunteered) ; Cassius, Mr.——. To 
conclude with the Grecian drama of the EVIL EYE; Demetri (as performed originally) 
Mr. Geo. Jones. The Box Book is now open. (June 3) 





iS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S CONSULATE.—New York, 11th May, 1837.—In con- 
formity with a Law passed by the Legislature of this State, on the 2Ist day of Apnil 
last, entitled, “An act to regulate the powers and duties of Public Administrators and 
Surrogates, relative to th» property and effects of foreigners,” who shall die intestate, or 
without next of kin, : ot.ce is hereby given, that on and after this date, the property and 
effects of all subjects of his Majesty, who may die on their way to, or tn this city ; such pro- 
perty and effects arriv ng in this State, are placed under the care of this office, and not 
under thut of the Pub ic Aiministrator, as heretofore. The undersigned, in consequence 
thereof, requests that notices heretofore sent to the Public Administrator, may be sent to 
this office, where inf rmnation as to the estate and effects of any subjects of his Majesty 
shall at all times be {/urnished, without fee or apy charge whatever. 
(June3-4t.) JAMES BUCHANAN. 
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A TEAR SHALL TELL HIM ALL. 


Sung with rapturous applause, by Mrs. Keely ; Composed by C. H. Rodwell. Philadelphia, John F. Nunns, No. 70 South Third-st.. 

































































Slowly with great Simplicity and Feeling. 


At moonlight, near the broken cross, 
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tear had told him all. A tear,a tear had told 


Thatere my falt - 


‘ring voice replied, him all. 
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Though heedless of his vow he prove, I will not ask him whence he came. | 
His falsehood I'll not harshly blame, No angry frown shall cloud my brow, 
And should he wander back to me, No unkind word shall meet his ear, 


| ig te CANADA.—Extensive sale of Real Estate, the property of the heirs of the late | 
Richard Hatt, Esq., of Dundas. ! 
To be sold at public Auction on Wednesday the 2Ist day of June ensuing, at Dundas, in | 

! the Gore District, S00 building lots, and 12 water privileges. Dundas is situated at the | 
head of Lake Ontario, and being the natural outlet to an extensive and fertile grain coun- 
} try, will, within a few weeksgpossess the advantage of an open navigation into Lake On- 
tario by means of the Desjardif’s canal. The situation of the building lots are preferabie 

| to any others that can be offered in the neighbourhood, and each water lot will eom nand 
a fall varying from 12 to 18 feet upon a heavy stream of water. In no part of Upper Ca- 
nada has property advanced so rapidly in value as in the Gore District, and the various 
and extensive public improvemetts about to be commenced within the District must ren- ] 
der the investment of capital not only a safe one, but, the certainty of gain almost beyond 
a doubt. Indisputable titles wal be given. Terms of sale 12 1-2 per cent at the time of | 
purchase, and 12 1-2 per cent ually, il the amount is paid. For further particulars ap- | 
ply to the subscriber at his office in Dundas, where plans of the property may be seen. } 
Dundas May 1, 1837. JOHN OGILVY HATT, Agent forthe Heirs. | 
(May 13-tJune 21.) 


Pavicties. 


A CONTRADICTION 
Bent upon extra thousands netting, 
Graspall’s the oddest mortal living ! 
His only object seems for-getting — 
How strange he should not be for-giving ! 
THE DUMB WAITER. 
I can not really understand, 
(Said Henry to his aunt,) 
Why a dumb waiter this is called,— 
Upon my word, I can’t ; 
For I have heard you often say 
It answers very well. 
Why, then, the waiter is called dumb, 
I cannot think, or tell. 





H Hl. 








ALEXANDER MANNING, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. 





(Feb25-3m.] 
ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and | 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists im | 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. | 
Ww i. asserts with confftlence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 1 
\ hile without speaking this attends, - | out an operation, except CatERacT Enrrorium and Staphyloma. 
You speak: without attending. | SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, havin; 
. ° . . " : ‘ ‘ . — . -)j-. | the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per 
Anecdote of the Emperor F rancis.—During the cholera, the emperor when W alk- | manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 
ing, accompamed by his aide-de-camp. near Schonbrunn, met a bier carryinga! N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 
body to the cemetery but not followed by any one. ‘The emperor asked * Why || Dr. E. bezs to state that " attends to dlesases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
? : ‘ : ¢ , . only. Office hours from 11 t o'clock. F 4.- 
was the corpse abandoned !""** It is probably that of some poor friendless person,” | 2 a = — anna 
replied the aid-de-camp. ‘“ Well, then,”’ said the Emperor, “ it is our duty to ac- | parking” 7 —" --HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad- 
> J io Oe ae 7 . . . a . \ way, New York. 
company it to the grave.” So saymg, the emperor took off his hat, placed his arn | “Tenry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues his 
within that of his aide-de-camp, and both, uncovered, followed the coffin to the | office in the vicinity where he has operated successtully for several years, and most cheer- 
cemetery, where Francis himself threw the first spadeful of dust over the body. | fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encour- 
6 "This saw th. Vi . ; anc hic] ay te’ “6 -«, agement he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention to 
This, oF the V lennese, with a thousand others which they tell of him, shows | business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
how sensible out good Vater Kaizer Franz was of human equality.”"—Austrea | an enlightened and selt-judging public. To those wite are acquainted with the professional 
and the Austrians. | shillof If. G. he deeins further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are not, he 
| only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H. G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth, Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
| Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 
| sons who lave had the misfortune to lose them. Respectfully, 





Between you, boy, this difference know,— 
For once attention lending,— 





EPIGRAM. 

On Easter Sunday, Lucy spoke, 

And said, “ A saint you might provoke, 
Dear Sam, each day, since Monday last ; 


H. GOODWIN. 
But now I see your rage is past.” 


References. 








. . ) nee & ; Dr. V. Mott, Dr. J. Cheesman, Dr. J. K. Rodgers, | 
Said Sam, “ What Christian could Se meek j Dr. S. C. Roe, Dr. J. Stewart, Dr. J. Webster, | 
You know, my love, ‘twas Passion Week ; Dr. E. H. Dixon, Dr. V. Hf. Dering, Dr. W. N. Blakeman, | 

‘ . A Dr. A. Smith, Dr. F. Vanderbureh, Dr. G. Herriot. 
And so, you see, the rage I've spent tated 5 Re Blt 
Was not my own—'twas only Len!.”’ S. Lover. | eee ae eee WINES. 
- ates 7 & subscriber offers for sale an assortment of Choice Wines, his own imports 
Dr. Joan Erskine.—The late Rev. Dr. Erskine was frequently very absent. bottle, among which are the following, viz: oo OR reas | 
In the course of his wanderings one day in the Links of Edinburgh, he stumbled Madeiras— Ports— 


againstacow. With his usual politeness, he took off his hat, made a low bow 
and a thousand apologies, and then walked ov. A friend, who witnessed what 
had happened, accosted him, and inquired why he had taken off his hat. He 
replied, that he had accide:itally jostled a stranger, and was apologizing for his rude- 
ness. His amazement may be conceived, when he was informed that he had | 
been offering his excuses toa cow !—On another occasion, he met his wife in 
the Meadows. She stopt, and he did so too ; he bowed, hoped she was well, and | 
bowed again, and went on his way. Upon his return home, Mrs. Erskine asked 
him where he had been. He anewered, in the Meadows, and that he had meta 
lady ; bat he could not for the world imagine who she was. 


Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1804; 
East and West India, very old; 
Old London Particular ; 
Table Madeira; 
Canary do. in wood. 
Sherries— French and German— 
Delicate Pale and Brown , Champegne, various brands 
Rich Fruity do., Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets; | 
Old deep Gold Coloured ; Sparkling Burgundy and Hermitage ; 
Ainontilado Puro ; Mosell and Sauterne ; 
Francea Pale and Brown. Hock, various brands. 
{Feb25—311 J.C. BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar street, 


Be aoe ee PILLS. The Geuuine Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicines of the 
4 British College of health. 
* Hypocrisy is the tribute which Vice has ever paid to Virtue.” 
The excellence and universal efficacy of the 


Rich Fruity Port ; 
Very delicate, Old ;* 
Old Crusted ; 

Do. Tawny. 








AN EPIGRAM. 
On Sabbath morn two sisters rise, 
And each to chapel goes; 
Fair Caroline to close her eyes, 
And Jane to eye her clothes. 
ANOTHER. 
All Flora’s friends have died, it seems, before her ;— 
I wish my wife had been a friend of Flora ! 


se Medicines, in relieving and removing al! | 
the maladies of mankind, and the beauty and value of the simple theory on which they are | 
founded, could not, perhaps, be more strongly proved than by the unexampled effrontery, | 
and bold but unfounded assumptions of those who so perseveringly, and at a vast expense, 
endeavour to impose on the public, feeble and unworthy imitations. | 

Since the legal decisions which have established the claim of the Genuine Hyg 
Medicines to protection froin direct counterfeiters, numberless are the schemes of um 
cipled innovators to evade the just penalties of the law 


ejan 
inprin- 
; and scarcely a newspaper can be | 
taken up that does not teem with whole columns of garbled extracts from Mr. Morison’s | 
many publications, and by thus unblushingly assuming his ideas, and even his very words | 
vainly strive to rob hin of his original discovery, by which he rescued himself from a 
series of suffering, of 35 years continuance, and led to the foundation of the sound but 
| simple system of the Hygeian physiology ; whereas, had not Mr. Morison propounded this 
system to the English community, and had not its lovely truths spread with a rapidity | 
commensurate with their importance, through G. Britain, the continent of Europe, the na 
tions of the East, and the Uuited States of America, and, in fact having ag 
cates established in every civilized nation of the earth, neit 
ignorant pretensions would ever have been heard of. 





URTON, GURLEY, & EDMONDS, Bank Note Engravers and Printers, 36 Wall st, 
New York. Stock Certificates, Bills of Exchange, Dratts, &c. &c. executed in a 
superior stvie. (May 27—6t.] 




















N ENGLISH LADY, who has had some experience in teaching, is desirous of a situ- 

ation as governess ina family. Besides the usual branches of an English education, 
she is fully competent to instruct in the French, Spanish and Italian languages. She would 
have ho objection to go South. Unexceptionable references can be 
left at the office of this paper, will meet with prompt attention. 


Nae | 
encies and adyo- | 
' 

ver their names, no vr | 
given. An address ; j —_— | 


{May 27—3t.] 


A*2 RTMENTS TO LET.—An Engiish family having a larger house than they require, 
are desirous of accommodating two or three single gentlemen with bed-roows, sitting 
rooms, or bed-rooms alone, together with breakfast, and tea, the situation is in the vicinity 
of Washington square For cards of address apply to Bellings & Evans, 66 Chamber st., 
comer of Broadway, (May20-tf.} 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
No. 231 Grand street 
R. MEIN respectfully invites the attention of the ladies to his extensive and superior 
assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot be 
surpassed for fmeness and beauty of colour, in the Union. Also,a splendid assortment, of 
Soring Ribbons, newly received. 





The publications of Mr.Morison and his coadjutors are comprised in sixteen volumes,a refe 
ence to which will easily satisfy any enquirer of the correctness of this statement 

At the urgent request of many friends, it has been determined to supply the Genuine Hy- 
geian Medicines in lower priced boxes than heretofore, that the wants and wishes of that 
class of community may be met, who, while disliking to make applications for gratuitous 
relief to our Dispensary, yet do not wish, or have not the means of laying out a larger sum 
atonce The pills, therefore, may now be obtained of the various agents established m 
every town in the United States, in boxes at 25 and 50 cents each, as well as in packets 
of $1 $2 and '$3.—H. SHEPHEARD MOAT, General Agent for the United States. 

The following Agents are appointed in New York, of whom may be obtained the Pills 
and powders. also the various Publications and Lists of Agents, as appointed in every 
town in the Union. 7 

Mr. J. Stanley, Book and Printseller, at the General Depot, 50 Cana! Street. 

Mrs. Mary King, Bookseller, 141 Fulton-street. 

Rey. J. Brouner, 95 Barrow-street. 

Mr. D. Mitchell, Printer, 265 Bowery. 

Messrs. Firth & Hall, Music Store, 1 Franklin Square 

Mrs. Geo. Kearsing, Goldbeater, 88 Reed street. 

Mr. Daniel D. Smith, Bookseller, 190 Greenwich-street. 

Miss Elizabeth Weed, 402 Grand street. 









TP HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute, 
were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” 0 JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. é&c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham strect,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 








| ertion to give general satisfaction. 
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But ere this heart in silence break, 
A tear, a tear shall tell him all. 





NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com 
mencing on the 30th October, 
FROM NEW YORK. 
New Ship Sheridan 30th May. 
New Ship Garrick—30th June. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Sheridan—15th July. 
Ship Garrick—15th August 
Ship Shakspeare—30th July. Ship Shakspeare—1I5th May. 

New Ship Siddons—30th August. Ship Siddons— 15th June. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ea- 
Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships wil! 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. 


Sth, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


tSept. 17—ly.] 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- pase of Sailing from Havre. 
York. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24, Feb. 16, July 8, Noy. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “« 16 * 2, June SiMarch}], “ 16, “* &@, 
Charlemagne, Richardson, “ #, Oct. & “ a “ G Aug. 1, & KR, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, “ 16, “* 4) “ 16, © & Dee. }, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell, | “ 16, “ 24, July S§JApril 1, “ 16, © & 
Formosa, W.B.Orme,| “ %, Nev. 8 “* 16; “ 6, Sept. 1, * M, 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt March 8, ‘* 16, “ 24) “ 16, * & Jan. L 
Poland, Anthony, April 16, “ 24,Aug. &j/June 1, “ 16, “ a, 
Albany, J. Johnston,| “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug.16, “ §&, Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, |May 8, “nm, “Si * 1, “« 6 Fes. 13 
Sully, .D. Lines, L- 16 * S64, Maylévaly 1, *“ 06, * @ 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, n- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 9¢ 
tually incurred. ©, BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN 1. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Captains. ‘Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
york. Liverpool. 





Ships. 


North America, | C. Dixey, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, “ , = & © GC.” ee, = oe? 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,,March1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, nua 8 * i= & © Gg. *..6 
Columbus, N.B.Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,;5 “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, | “ 8 “ 68 “ 8; “ 24, “ 24, a4, 
Hibernia, J.L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. I, 
United States, N.H.Holdrege “2, “ @ “~ &, * §& “ « § 


South America, 
Pennsylvania, 
England, 

St. Andrew, 


R. Waterman, Mar. }], July 1, Nov. 1,, “* 16, “* 16, © 16, 
J.P. Smith, “ “ % * 6 © * @ © & 
B. L. Waite, “ 16, “* 16, “ )6,,May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
Thompson, ot iw Si i ee. ‘ 





Orpheus, I. Bursley, april 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Independence, E. Nye, oe & * Re * Bart oe ee Oe oe 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 16, “+ 16, *@16, Jure 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 2, 
Virginian, I. Harris, on * HH © Hi | * 8, * 8, 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience. 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 


| rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 


wines, at $140, inclucing wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheas, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, _ 

GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
: S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo, Washington, and Independence, __ 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpeci 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafier be composed of the following ships, which will si ¢ 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20h, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— A 

Ships. Masters. [Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
1, May 1, Sept. 1,| Fe b. 17, June 17, Oct. V, 
“« 10) a, ~ ’ 





St. James, W Hi. Sebor, |Jan. 


Montreal,* S. R. Griffing, “ 10, © 10, “ oF 4 +. z 
Gladiator, | T. Britton, | * 2, 90,  90,)March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 17, “ 1, “ I. 
Quebec, |F.H.Hebard, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 7, “ 2%, “ &%, 
Wellington, 1D. Chadwick, | “ 9, 20, 90,'April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. ¢, 
Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgen, Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,{ “ 17, “ 17, “ 12 
Samson, | R. Sturges, (em © 8 © ee eS %, “« Sf, 
President, | J.M.Chadwick,, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,,.May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, | H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 17, “% Wi, : ii. 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, | * 430, “10, “ 10, “ oF 2%, " 27, 
Westminster, G. Moore, | « 99 « 99, « 90,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by — 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are oft he 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adul : 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets ee 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless re gular Bills 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 


GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co, 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or i 


GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, 





(Jan. 16 9.7 


GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 





